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WHEN IS BROKER'S 
OBLIGATION FULFILLED? 


Broker Insists Upon Commission for 
Entire Term Despite Cancellation 
By Insurance Company 








NO WRITTEN OPINION ON TOPIC 





A Controversy Which Interests Com- 
panies, Agents and Brokers— 
Views of a Lawyer 





The attention of The Eastern Under- 
writer has been drawn to the case of a 
broker who placed a line of $50,000 in 
New York City with a local agency, the 
premium being $1,000. After the policy 
was in force for two months there was 
a $1,500 loss, directly after paying which 
the company elected to cancel. The 
premium earned at the time of cancel- 
lation was $200. 

The broker insisted that the agent 
pay him his full commission for the en- 
tire term, in addition to returning to the 
assured the amount of the return pre- 
mium. The agent refused to pay the 
full commission to the broker, saving 
that the terms of the standard policy 
provide in the contingency for a reten- 
tion by the company of the pro rata 
premium and that the broker has no 
right to a full commission. 


Broker’s Retort 

The retort of the broker was that he 
was not a bit interested in whether the 
company elected to cancel; that he had 
done his full duty in placing the line 
originally with the agent. Furthermore, 
he declared that one of the leading fire 
companies in the city pays gross return 
premiums, although all other companies 
do not do so. 

It is understood that the Insurance 
Department has never made a ruling 
on this point; and that there has been 
no formal court decision covering this 
identical circumstance, although there 
have been some court rulings touching 
the points involved. 

Legal Viewpoint 

The opinion of William Otis Badger, 
Jr., one of the leading insurance lawyers 
in the city, was asked regarding this 
controversy. He said: 

“The question of an insurance broker 
and his commission is one that has not 
been finally settled by the decisions of 

(Continued on page 18) 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 
INDEMNITY MEETING 


Held in Rooms of Civic Federation; 
Committee Appointed; Captain 
S. H. Wolfe on It 


SOME INSURANCE MEN ATTEND 


McAdoo in Harmony With Wolfe and 
Mack, Who Are Formulating 
General Plan 


Four movements at Washing- 
ton which have been started as 
a basis of legislation for soldiers’ 
and sailors’ indemnity: 

Council of National Defense: 
Gompers-Mack-Wolfe committee. 
Treasury Department: Com- 
mittee of life insurance men to 
confer with Secretary of Treas- 
ury. ; 

Department of 
|| Sweet report. 

Department of Labor: 
report. 





Commerce: 


Wolfe 








Life insurance men who attended the 
recent McAdoo conference at the New 
Willard in Washington, at which the 
question of government indemnification 
of soldiers and sailors was discussed, 
were a little bit mystified when they 
read in Monday morning newspapers a 
report of another conference to con- 
sider the question of government war 
indemnities, the Sunday conference hav- 
ing as its chairman Samuel Gompers 

At first it was thought that thie 
might bé another case of where several 
movements of a conflicting nature were 
launched at Washington almost simul- 
taneously. In discussing the situation 
with sub-committee representatives of 
Council of National Defense, The East- 
ern Underwriter learns the facts t6 ba 
as follows: 

Council of National Defense 


The Council of National Defense, In 
which are a number of Cabinet mem- 
bers, Mr. McAdoo not being one of 
them, has sub-divided its work through 
advisory committees. Mr. Gompers, 
for instance, is chairman of the com- 
mittee on labor. Under Mr. Gom- 
pers there is a committee having to do 
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with social welfare, conservation and 
compensation for soldiers and sailors 
and their dependents. Of this section 
Judge Julian W. Mack, of Chicago, is 
chairman. 

The Council of National Defense re- 
quested the Secretary of Commerce to 
prepare a report on insurance matters. 

“He designated Assistant Secretary 
Sweet to do it. When Mr. Sweet filed 
his report with the Council it requested 
Mr. Gompers, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Labor, to appoint some one 
to draft a suitable bill. Mr. Gompers 
asked Judge Julian W. Mack, of Chi- 
cago, to do it. 

The Gompers Meeting 

At the suggestion of Mr. Gompers a 
special meeting was held here on Sun- 
day at the offices, No. 1 Madison ave- 
nue, New York, of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Department of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation—of which both 
Messrs. Gompers and Mack are mem- 
bers—and at this meeting, which was 
strictly informal, Judge Mack after 
hearing from a number of men, asked 
that they submit their views to Mr. 
Gompers in Washington so that the 
legislation to be proposed to the Coun- 
cil of Defense and later to be submit- 
ted to Congress could be drafted. 


Capt. Wolfe’s Report 

It is recalled that some time ago 
Captain S. Herbert Wolfe—the actuary 
who is now in the U. S. Army Service 
—was sent to Canada to make a report 
on the care of dependents of enlisted 
men in Canada. Captain Wolfe’s re- 
port was circulated by the Children’s 
Department of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, Julia C. Lathrop, 
chief. In transmitting the report to 
Secretary of Labor, William B, Wilson, 
Julia C. Lathrop said: 

Sir: The following report especially author 
ized by you upon the care given to the de 
pendents of enlisted men has been prepared by 
an actuary of recognized authority, Mr. 5S 
Herbert Wolfe, of New York, who visited 
Canada for that purpose. Mr. Wolfe discusses 
especially public provisions. In general, the 
methods described by him are capable of ex 
tension and adaptation into a complete system. 
The provision for the insurance of the lives 
of soldiers is unique. It is important to en- 
list the skill of experts on the various social 
and economic matters involved, and such skill 
is absolutely indispensable if the development 
ot an insurance system 18 undertaken. 

In the 50 years since the Civil War, legis- 
lation affecting the family and its economic 
status has shown marked growth, Mothers’ 
pension laws and minimum-wage laws are rec- 
ognized examples, and it is acknowledged that 
their result has not been to pauperize but dis 
tinctly to improve the power of the family to 
protect itself. In view of this tendency it is 
to be expected that a system of compensatiom 
for soldiers and sailors can the developed 
whereby the Government will make possible 
for their children the home life and parental 
care which are the common need of every child. 
This report is ,accompanied by appendixes 
containing copies of laws, orders, forms, ete., 
used in Canada in connection with the care 
of Canadian soldiers and their dependents, 


The Sweet Report 

The Department of Commerce's con- 
nection with the question of indemnifi- 
cation came when Assistant Secretary 
Sweet, of that Department, announced 
to the daily newspapers that he had a 
plan—the $4,900 proposition—which he 
was outlining for the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. Mr. Sweet had been a 
member of Congress where he was a 
member of the Committee on Pensions. 
There he had a chance to see the ab- 
surdity of pension legislation as it 
works out, and was sincerely impressed 
with the necessity for some _ better 
system. 

Mr. McAdoo Steps In 

It was at this point that Mr. McAdoo 
stepped in and issued the call to the 
companies to come to Washington and 
confer with him. Just why he acted 
when there were other movements on 
foot has not been quite clear, but those 
who know the Secretary best say that 
he probably took the matter up in the 
interest of “haste.” 

It is now recalled that at the McAdoo 
hearing the Secretary made the state- 
ment that the United States is a coun- 
try which has the reputation of doing 
things; and that it has earned that 
reputation. The Government has come 
to the conclusion that the pension sys- 


tem is absurd and is equally positive 
that the United States must take care 
of its dependents; that the time to do 
this is now before Congress has ad- 
journed; and that he had called the life 
companies into conference in order to 
get their best judgment. At the Mc- 
Adoo conference nothing was said by 
the Secretary about what any other 
branch of the Government is doing in 
the matter of indemnifications and 
other phases of the dependency ques- 
tion, but seated with Mr. McAdoo were 
Mr. Sweet, who was introduced by the 
Secretary of the Treasury as a man 
who had a plan for indemnification 
which might well serve as a basis for 
discussion; Captain S. Herbert Wolfe, 
who made a brief talk; Hendon Chubb, 
of the advisory board of the War Risk 
Bureau, who did not talk; and Judge 
Mack, who made a few remarks. Mr. 
McAdoo gave the life insurance men 
the impression that his report would 
be made direct to Congress. 

The Eastern Underwriter is informed 
that when he issued his call Mr. Mc- 
Adoo was not acquainted with all the 
steps that had been taken regarding in- 
demnities, elsewhere in Washington, 
but, later, upon learning that Judge 
Mack and Captain Wolfe are engaged in 
formulating a broad general plan, he 
expressed his desire to work with these 
gentlemen and there is absolute har- 
mony between all the various interests. 
A meeting was held in New York on 
Wednesday, which was attended by 
Judge Mack, Captain Wolfe and some 
others, progress being reported. 

The sentiment expressed at the Sun- 
day meeting here where Mr. Gompers 
presided was much the same as at the 
McAdoo meeting, viz.: everyone be- 
lieved that the Government should un- 
dertake the indemnification and that 
life insurance companies should not be 
called upon to do it. 

To Submit Written Memorandum 


At the Sunday meeting Mr. Gompers 
said that all phases of the subject 


would not be discussed at that time 
because that might necessitate a ses- 
sion lasting three or four days. He 
said that those present would be asked 
to give views briefly, and then submit 
to him in Washington a written memo- 
randum going into the subjects more 
extensively. Mr. Gompers said that he 
was unaualifiedly in favor of the Gov- 
ernment’s assuming the entire cost of 
allowances, compensation and pensions 
for widows and dependents. He in- 
troduced Judge Mack who explained 
what was being done in Washington, 
and then said that information was 
now being obtained as to the treatment 
of dependents by the belligerent coun- 
tries. The discussion branched off 
somewhat into avenues regarding man- 
ner in which the Government should 
pay dependents, whether by lump sum, 
monthly instalments, etc. John Mitch- 
ell, chairman of the New York State 
Industrial Board, was an active figure 
in the discussion at this point. 


Insurance Men Speak 

E. E. Rittenhouse, of the Equitable 
Life, said that the relief for families 
should be conducted by the Govern- 
ment; it was not an insurance proposi- 
tion. It should not be left to charity 
or to the Red Cross. There was an 
obligation for the Government to meet, 
and charity had nothing to do with it. 
He thought the most direct way to 
handle the question was by the issu- 
ance on the part of the Government of 
an indemnity contract to every soldier 
and sailor, covering all of the contin- 
gencies which the law would provide 
against. Dr. Frederick Hoffman, of 


The Prudential, entered the discussion 


at a time when there was talk whether 
the dependents of a soldier from a 
small town should receive less in- 
demnification than the dependents of 
a soldier from a large town where the 
cost of living is higher. Dr. Hoffman 
said: “Don’t let us have any discrimi- 
nation of this kind.” He made a plea 
for simplicity and uniformity and said 
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that the Government should not in- 
vestigate the private affairs of the de- 
pendents, but that all should share 
alike, no matter what their private in- 
comes or circumstances might be. 


August Belmont’s Views 

August Belmont said that in his opin- 
ion the best plan would be a scheme of 
insurance that would insure the pay- 
ment of a lump sum to disabled sol- 
diers at the completion of their service. 
This arrangement, he said, would en- 
able the soldier to start in some kind 
of business or to complete the educa- 
tion that might have been interrupted 
by the war. Monthly payments were 
all right, Mr. Belmont thought, but 
they did not serve the man who came 
out of the war without funds and with 
no way to re-establish himself. The 
plight of such a man was especially 
precarious if he came out wounded, and 
the only adequate help was of the sort 
that would enable him to become in- 
dependent and make a living for him- 
self and those looking to him for sup- 
port. 

Warren S. Stone, Grand Chief of the 
International Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, agreed with Mr. Bel- 
mont that a lump payment was best, 
and he added that pensions should be 
made large enough to enable the bene- 
ficiaries to maintain a decent standard 
of living without assistance from other 
sources. 

Dudley M. Holman, president of the 
International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards, said it was essential 
that the young men whose education 
was interrupted by the war receive op- 
portunities upon their return for con- 
tinuing their studies. In allied coun- 
tries, he said, this need had received 
careful attention, and 80 per cent. are 
able as well to take up some gainful 
occupation. 

The Committee 

After further discussion the follow- 
ing were appointed to the committee 
that is to receive suggestions for the 
legislation to be proposed to the Coun- 
cil of Defense and Congress. The sug- 
gestions called for cover: 

(a) Separation allowances for de- 
pendents of men in the military and 
naval service. 

(b) Compensation for injured sailors 
and soldiers. 

(c) Pensions for widows and depend- 
ents. 

P. Tecumseh Sherman, lawyer and social in- 
Surance expert of New York, Chairman; D. IL. 
Cease, editor, of Cleveland, Secretary; Frank 
V. Whiting, general claims attorney, New 
York Central Railroad; Professor F. Spencer 
Baldwin, manager of the New York State Fund 
of the Industrial Board; Capt. S. Herbert 
Wolfe, of Washington, %. C.; and J. W. 
Sullivan, assistant to Samuel Gompers as mem- 
ber of the Advisory Commission of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense. 

Following were some of the others 
who attended the meeting: V. Everit 
Macy, president National Civic Federa- 
tion; Dr. Lee K. Frankel, third vice- 
president Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company; Charles Thaddeus Terry, 
chairman Committee on Uniform State 
Laws, American Bar _ Association; 
Ralph M. Farley, chairman Executive 
Council, National Civic Federation; 
Hugh Frayne, American Federation of 
Labor; Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, sta- 
tistician Prudential Life Insurance 
Company; William J. Moran, attorney 
Travelers Insurance Company; John 
Golden, international president United 
Textile Workers of America; A. Park- 
er Nevin, general counsel National 
Association of Manufacturers; Warren 
S. Stone, grand chief Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; Leon S. Senior, 
manager and secretary New York Com- 
pensation Inspection Rating Board; E. 
E. Rittenhouse, Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Service and Conservation, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society; John Mitchell, 
chairman New York State Industrial 
Board; Timothy Healy, president. In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Stationary 
Firemen, and Miss Gertrude Becks, 
secretary Executive Committee of the 
Committee on Labor. 
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McAdoo Committee 
Hasn’t Met Yet 


PROMINENT LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE MEN APPOINTED 





TEN 





First Bill Introduced By Woman Con- 
gressman Provides for Pension 
Fund for Dependents 





There has been no meeting yet of 
the committee of life insurance men 
appointed by Secretary McAdoo to act 
in an advisory capacity in the prepa- 
ration of Government action relative to 
indemnification of soldiers and sailors 
and their dependents. The committee 
consists of the following: 

George E. Ide, president of the Home 
Life; Edward D. Duffield, vice-presi- 
dent of ‘The Prudential; Louis F. Butler, 
president of the Travelers; Arthur 
Hunter, president of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America; John L. Shuff, Union 
Central Life; John T. Stone, president 
of the Maryland Casualty Company; 
George B. Woodward, vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life; Franklin B. 
Meade, secretary of the Lincoln Life; 
T. W. Blackburn, secretary of the 
American Life Convention, and I. I. 
Boak, President of the National Fra- 
ternal Congress of America. 

Miss Rankin’s Bill 

Washington, D. C.—Miss Rankin, of 
Montana, has introduced a bill to pro- 
vide a pension fund for the dependents 
of American soldiers called to fight 
against Germany. 

The bill, calling for an initial appro- 
priation of $5,000,000 for the current 
fiscal year, proposes that the scale of 
compensation to the dependent mem- 
bers of a soldier’s family shall be as 
follows: 

“That to the wife or dependent 
mother of the soldier there shall be 
paid not less than $30 a month; to the 
wife of the soldier who has one depend- 
ent child, not less than $45 a month; 
to the wife of the soldier who has two 
dependent children, not less than $60 
a month, and to the wife of the soldier 
who has more than two dependent chil- 
dren there shall be paid $75 a month.” 





ENEMY TRADING BILL 





Text of Insurance Section Passed By 
House of Representatives on 
Wednesday 


The insurance section of the Trad- 
ing-With-the-Enemy Bill, passed by the 
House Wednesday, follows: 

“Provided, That if any property be- 
longing to an enemy or ally of the 
enemy insurance company be deliv- 
ered to the alien property custodian 
or deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States under the provisions of 
this Act, and any insurance company 
not an enemy or ally of the enemy, 
shall claim any right, title, or interest 
in such property which has been so de- 
livered to the alien property custodian 
or to the Treasurer of the United 
States, such insurance company not an 
enemy or ally of the enemy may in- 
stitute suit in equity in the District 
Court of the United States for the dis- 
trict in which the principal office of 
such company is located, or in the 
Court of Claims, for the purpose of 
establishing its right, title or interest 
and procuring a decree thereon and 
Such court may thereupon, on proper 
showing direct that the property in the 
custody of the alien property custodian 
or in the Treasury of the United States 
to which such company may show it- 
self to be thus entitled, be delivered to 
such company and such case may be 
heard and determined and the prop- 
erty delivered before the end of the 
war. The alien property custodian or 
the Treasurer of the United States, as 
the case may be, shall be made party 
defendant to such suit.” 


JOHN HANCOCK SCHOOL 





Every Saturday Morning Sessions at 
Cambridge for New Agents of 
Company 





The John Hancock has instituted at 
its Cambridge agency a school where 
an instructor explains to new agents 
the contracts they have to place and 
the methods of successful men in plac- 
ing them. The school sessions are held 
every Saturday forenoon for one hour. 
The course is three months. The pur- 
pose is to give the new agent imme- 
diately the essential information re- 
garding the contract, in order that he 
may have a foundation from which to 
start canvassing at once. 


The subjects taken up in their nu- 
merical order are the company, the rate 
book, the contract, securing of pros- 
pects, manner of approaching prospects, 
presenting the proposition, taking the 
application and completing same, de- 
livery of policy. 





AGREEMENT BINDING 





Sub-Standard Risk Charged Additional 
Premium and Assignee Had No 
Knowledge of Certificate 





In a case where the insured was a 
“sub-standard risk” and was charged 
an additional premium for this reason, 
the agreement for such additional pre- 
mium contained in a “certificate of 
advances” signed by the insured, is 
binding upon an assignee of the insured 
even though he had no knowledge of 
such certificate. This is the holding of 
the Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme Court in the case of Silver- 
wan vs. Pittsburgh Life & Trust Co. 
recently decided. In the case in ques- 
tion, the plaintiff, an assignee of the 
insured, had obtained a decree under 
which a referee was to be appointed 
to determine the amount of profits ap- 
portionable to the policy in question. 
Upon appeal, the court held that there 
was no trust or fiduciary relationship 
between the insured and the company, 
and therefore a general accounting to 
determine the amount of profits was 
improper. 

This was particularly true in view 
of the fact that the policy provided 
that any determination by the com- 
pany of the amount to be apportioned 
to his policy was ratified and accepted 
by the insured. This left the matter 
entirely to the decision of the com- 
pany, and the insured or his assignee 
had no rights until an apportionment 
of profits was made by the company. 

Digested for “Best’s Life Insurance 
News” by W. O. Badger, Jr. 





The annual convention of the Big 
Tree Club of the Pacific Mutual Life 
will be held in New Orleans on Septem- 
ber 24 and 25. 


Wisconsin’s New 
Insurance Statutes 





LEGISLATION ABOUT DISABILITY 
AND OTHER PROVISIONS 


Regulate Transfer of Company Stock 
and Broaden the Scope of Security 
Investments 


One of the bills just enacted by the 
Wisconsin legislature revises the life 
insurance investment laws and brings 
the statutes of that State into conform- 
ity with that of many other States. Un- 
der the amended law, life insurance 
companies and fraternal societies in 
Wisconsin are authorized to invest in 
Canadian bonds and also in bonds issued 
by the Federal Farm Loan Banks, as 
well as bonds issued by Wisconsin or- 
ganizations under the Farm Loan Act 
in that State, 

Disability 

‘Prior to this session of the legislature 
life insurance companies were prohib- 
ited from using disability clauses used 
in most of the other States. Under a 
new law recently enacted, insurance 
companies are authorized to incorporate 
in their contracts a provision under 
which the company will, in the event 
of the assured becoming totally and 
permanently disabled, waive all future 
premiums on the policy and pay to the 
assured an indemnity not greater than 
10 per cent. of the face of the policy, 
and also may pay to the beneficiary 
the full face of the policy at its 
maturity. Under the provisions of 
this same act a life insurance com- 
pany is prohibited from incorporating 
a double indemnity clause under which 
the company would pay twice the face 
of the policy if the assured met his 
death as a result of accident. Com- 
panies are, however, permitted to grant 
this benefit under a separate contract 
providing for an adequate premium. 
This contract will not be required to 
contain the standard provisions neces- 
sary in the ordinary health and acci- 
dent contract. 

Dividend Notice 

Another act of interest to the insur- 
ance companies operating in that State 
provides that the dividend notice of the 
company shall contain the policy num- 
ber and the total amount of dividend 
and a statement that the details of 
sources from which the dividend came 
will be furnished on request. This act 
relieves the companies of the necessity 
of filing the “cost of insurance” and 
other data heretofore required. 

Through the efforts of the Wisconsin 
Association of Life Insurance Companies 
and the Insurance Department a new 
agency qualification law was enacted. 
The law which will go into effect on 
the 1st of March next, follows closely 
the recommendations of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, and 
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is considered a decided step in advance 
by insurance people, although it relates 
only to life insurance agents. 

Another law regulates the transfer of 
stock in life insurance companies to 
protect the policyholders against pro- 
moters. 


LARGEST LIFE YEAR 


More Than 30 Per Cent. Increase for 
First Six Months of This Year, 
Says Newspaper 








So far in 1917 the demand for life 
insurance has been beyond all prece- 
dent. Reports to “The Insurance Press” 
from a large number of companies, in- 
cluding the largest corporations, show 
increased writings of 30.96 per cent, dur- 
ing the first five months of the year. 
Reports from the same companies show 
that the new life insurance written in 
May, 1917, was 32.39 per cent. greater 
than in May, 1916. If a ratio of gain 
of 31 per cent. holds good during the 
remaining 7 months of the year as an 
average for all companies, the 1917 rec- 
ord for new business in the United 
States will exceed $5,895,000,000, in- 
comparably the greatest gain on record. 


The increasing demand for life insur- 
ance is wholly normal and is based up- 
on the intelligence of the public. A 
life insurance statistician is authority 
for the statement that 87 per cent. of 
all estates left in the United States con- 
sist solely of life insurance. 


J. L. ENGLISH WITH AETNA FOR 
HALF CENTURY 


Vice-President Discusses Early Day 
Personnel—Company Had $12,000,- 
000 Assets 50 Years Ago 

J. L. English, vice-president of the 
Aetna Life, started with that Company 
on July 1, 1867. In discussing the 
Company's personnel at that time, he 
said this week: 


“The offices of the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company at that time oc- 
cupied half of the first floor of the old 
building of the Aetna Fire Insurance 
Company, which was then, however, a 
new building just completed. The en- 
tire office force of the Aetna Life, in- 
cluding the janitor, I think numbered 
about sixteen, and a large business was 
being transacted. The assets of the 
Company which now amount to over 
$131,000,000, were then about $12,- 
000,000, 

“The president of the Company was 
Eliphalet A. Bulkeley, father of the 
present president, Morgan G. Bulkeley, 
and although at that time with failing 
eyesight he was nevertheless at the 
office every day and occupied a desk 
at the front window near the door. 
His genial manner toward the young 
clerks made him adored by every one 
and his death, in 1872, was sincerely 
mourned by all connected with the 
office. 

“Thomas O. Enders, then in the 
prime of life, was the very efficient 
secretary of the Company, who suc- 
ceeded to the presidency on the death 
of Judge Bulkeley. Mr. Enders was an 
indefatigable worker, remaining at his 
office nearly every night until 10 o'clock 
or later, and was the one man who 
knew everything about the Company's 
affairs. He made the contracts with 
agents throughout the country, directed 
the bookkeeping, superintended the 
preparation of the policy contracts, em- 
ployed the clerks, and with the advice 
of the president superintended the in- 
vestments. Through him was largely 
due the great prosperity of the Com- 
pany which attended its earlier years. 

“Dr. G. W. Russell was then and for 
many years after the sole medical di- 
rector of the Company. He rigidly 
scrutinized all applications for insur- 
ance on the moderate salary of $500 a 
year.” 
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ACTUARIAL CHANGES 


Charles H. Hildebrand Made Actuary 
of Connecticut Mutual and Daniel 
H. Wells Consulting Actuary 


Daniel H. Wells, who has been ac- 
tuary of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
for many years, was made consult ng 
actuary at a meeting of the Company’s 
directors Friday, and Charles. H. Hil- 
debrand, who has been assistant actu- 
ary, was advanced to actuary. Harry 
I. B. Rice, was promoted from assist- 
ant to assoc‘ate actuary, and Harold F. 
Larkin, was made assistant actuary. 

Mr. Wells was born in Aquebogue, 
L. L., August 19, 1845. He attended the 
Lee Private School on Long Island, 
near his home town and entered the 
Yale Sheffield Scientific School. He 
was graduated from that institution in 
the class of 1867, and remained there 
until 1874 as instructor in engineering 
and mathematics. In this year, Mr. 
Wells went to work for the insurance 
company with which he has been con 
nected ever since. 

Charles H. Hildebrand was born in 
New Haven and was prepared for col- 
lege at the Hopkins Grammar School, 
graduating from the Yale Sheffield 
Scientific School in the class of 1875, 
Burton Mansfield, the present insur- 
ance comm 'ssioner, being a member of 
the same class. He took the degree of 
M. EK, in 1877. and then took a course 
of study at the Polytechnic School of 
Dresden. Following this he traveled a 
year in Europe, and later was instruc- 
tor for one year at the University of 
Illinois. 

In 1880 he went to Yale Sheffield 
Scientific School as instructor’ of 
mathematics and civil engineering. He 
came to Hartford in 1884 as clerk in 
the actuary department of the Con 
necticut Mutual L‘fe. Shortly afterward 
he was appointed assistant actuary, a 
position he held until his recent ap- 
pointment. 


ROYAL ARCANUM AGAIN SUED 


Beneficiaries of St. Louis Member Al- 
lege Policy Not Paid and Ask for 
Receivership 


The Royal Arcanum is again in legal 
entanglements. Suit was instituted 
last week for a receivership in the 
Federal District Court in St. Louis, 
Mo., by J. A. Jenkins, E. F. Brady, 
Ethel S. Bury, Anna O. Bury, L. M. 
Ottofy and KE. W. Dehlendorf. The 
petition asks that the officers be com- 
pelled to make an accounting, that 
they be restrained from paying out 
money or from withdrawing money on 
deposit in Missouri and that a receiver 
be appointed to take charge of the 
property of the order in the State of 
Missouri and in the jurisdiction of the 
court. Brady, Ottofy and Dehlendorf 
are members of St. Louis lodges of 
the order. Ethel and Annie Bury are 
beneficiaries of James ©. Bury, Jr., 
whose $3,000 policy it is alleged has 
not been paid. The petition states that 
the Supreme Council is endeavoring to 
suspend Ottofy on account of a con- 
troversy concerning dues and assess- 
ments. 

The petition further alleges that the 
trust reserve was dissipated in 1915 by 
using $1,509,000 to make preferential 
payments, that the Supreme Council 
has not restored $500,000 which the 


Massachusetts commissioner in 1915 
ruled was not a valid asset, that the 
order is not in financial condition to 
pay certificates at maturity, that the 
trust fund has been depleted by hiring 
organizers and by paying prizes, and 
that the rates have been raised to such 
an extent that members have no bene- 
ficial advantage over holders of regu- 
lar insurance, that the average age is 
60 years and new members are decreas- 
ing, that the trust reserve will be de- 
pleted in two years, that money has 
been improperly spent for conventions 
and that in the present condition of 
the membership it is impossible to re- 
habilitate the order. 


PERCY V. BALDWIN 


Elected Assistant Secretary of the 
Travelers Life Department at 
Directors’ Meeting Monday 


At a meeting of the Directors of the 
Travelers Insurance Company in Hart- 
ford last Monday, Percy V. Baldwin 
was elected an assistant secretary of 
the life department. For several years 
prior to April last, Mr. Baldwin was 
manager of the life, accident and health 
departments of the Company’s Boston 
office. But the rapid growth of the life 
business of the Travelers necessitated 
his going to the home office to assist 
in certain important work, where he 
has been engaged for the past three 
months. ‘Mr. Baldwin is a native of 
New York, and soon after taking up 
the insurance business he went to Bos- 
ton where for the past dozen years he 
has had charge of the Travelers busi- 
ness. He was president of the Boston 
Association of Life Underwriters. 





TO TEST DRAFTED MEN 


Suggestion of Philadelphia Medical Di- 
rector Approved by Federal 
Government Officials 


That medical inspectors of the insur- 


ance companies throughout the coun- 
try are looked upon by the United 
States Government as the most efficient 
and skilled foree for the examination 
of drafted men when the exemption 
hoards have completed their selections 
from the ‘ten million men who have 
registered for military service, and the 
making of examinations in the home 
towns instead of at the concentration 
camps is the conclusion that was 
reached following a conference between 
Federal officials and Dr. Robert S. Me- 
Combs, of Philadelphia, last week. 
Surgeon-General Gorgas and _ other 
officials have heartily subscribed to Dr. 
McCombs’ plan and labeled it as the 
most feasible one to solve a problem 
‘hat threatened to be an extremely 
vexatious one. Under the method 
which the Government had decided up- 
on as its standard the intention was to 
obtain more army physicians from 
civil life and to place in their hands 
the physical examination of at least 
one and a quarter million men who 
will be selected for the first two con- 
tingents of the new army, one million 
being designed for service, and the 
other quarter million being considered 
as a reserve to provide for the failure 
of at least twenty-five per cent. of 
those passed by examination boards 
ultimately to fill the severe army 
medical examination conditions. 





W.D. Wyman, President 





Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Ine 1851 


New policies with modern provisions 
W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 


Attractive literature 





METROPOLITAN GROUPS. 
One for $1,500,000 at Corning, N. Y.— 
Limited Pay Policies on Brooklyn 
Risk 


The following are the most recent 
cases of Metropolitan Life groups which 
have been closed: 

Ohio Machine Tool Co., Kenton, Ohio, 
is the second group case to be closed 
by Agent Orville McDonald of the 
Piqua, Ohio, district. Home _ Store, 
Springfield, Ohio, closed by Superintend- 
ent M. E. Hallinean of the Springfield, 
Ohio, district. ‘Trenton Cotton Mills, 
Trenton, N. C., closed by Deputy A. L. 
Perdue of the Charlotte, N. C., district. 
This is the fifth case to be closed by 
this deputy and the sixth written to the 
credit of this district. ‘Northwestern 
Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa., closed by 
Superintendent \H. SS. .Leyman of the 
Philadelphia middle district. The Corn- 
ing Glass Works of Corning, N. Y., was 
placed through Superintendent A. H. 
Tully of the Corning, N. Y., district. 
There is a total of 2,200 employes in 
this group, and the initial insurance will 
amount to some $1,500,000. 

The Eastern District Piece Dye 
Works, Inc., of Brooklyn, N. Y., went 
about their plan of insurance in a dif- 
ferent manner than usual. They insured 
all their employes under age 50, on a 
limited payment life policy, paid up at 
age 60. All employes who leave with 
the consent and good will of this firm 
after five years of service are entitled 
to the usual policy concessions, and na- 
turally the cash values on this policy 
will amount to much more than that 
under the regular endowment at age 9) 
policy. All those over age 50 were in- 
sured on the endowment at age 90 plan. 


THE LATE J. W. CUMNOCK. 
James W. Cumnock, general agent in 


Boston for the Equitable Life Assur- 


ance Society, who died recently, was 
a member of the Century Club in 1914 
and 1915, and of the Quarter Million 
Club in 1916. He and his wife were 
watching a procession pass when he 
was taken suddenly ill and died while 
being taken to the hospital. He was 
sixty years old. 





Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 





HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
(Now Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-seventh annual 
report shows insurance in 
force of $133,493,000, an 
increase during the year of 
$7,832,827. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1916 $3,536,233, of which 
$628,406 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its in- 
surance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,300,000 and 
the Assets are now $32- 
821,462. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agts. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


























Home Office: 








A Legal Reserve Company 


Are You a Big Producer? Can You Prove It? 
ONE GENERAL AGENT WANTED IN INDIANA 


Fletcher Trust Bldg., 





Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Lectures to Women 
About Insurance 


DOROTHY WISEMAN CLUB MEET- 
INGS IN TORONTO 


First Woman Supervisor of Women 
Munitions Labor in Canada—With 
North American Life 
Toronto, Canada, July 9.—Miss 
Dorothy Wiseman, manager of the new 




















women’s department of the North 
American Life of Toronto, recently re- 
turned from Boston where she talked 
with a number of life insurance women. 
Her career has been of exceeding in- 
terest. 

Miss Wiseman is the eldest daughter 
of the late Captain Sir William Wise- 
man, Bart., R. N. Miss Wiseman was 
born in Aberdeen. About 1903 she had 
to start and earn her own living. Her 
{rst venture in business was in oper- 
ating tea rooms in London, England. 
In 1912 she came out to Canada on 
business for her brother, Capt. Sir W. 
Wiseman, Bt., and to view possibilities 
of permanent work in this country. 

In the fall of 1912 she went into the 
office of Robins Limited, and was two 
years in their land sales and house 
cepartment—making out very success- 
tully. 

In 1914 she returned to England to 
act as political secretary to her brother, 
who was standing in the Conservative 
interests. When war broke out she 
acted as County Secretary for the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Family Associa- 
tion in Warwickshire, with nineteen 
local secretaries under her. She also 
worked in the recruiting office after 
‘etting the S. S. F. A. firmly on its feet 
in that county. She went up to Lon- 
don, England, in August, 1915, to organ- 
ize some Red Cross work, and in 
March, 1916, she again came to Canada 


“L. 





MISS WISEMAN 


and during the summer of last year 
spoke at many recruiting meetings. 


Supervised Women Munitions Labor 


Last September she was asked by 
Goldman president of the North 
American Life Assurance Company, to 
take the position of manager for their 
women’s department. At that time 
M. H. Irish, M. P. P., approached her 
to take up the work of organizing the 
Women Munitions Workers of Canada 
and Mr. Goldman kindly loaned Miss 
Wiseman to the Imperial Munitions 
Board until of organization 


the work 











vas completed. She resigned in March, 
end received a gold badge with the 
inscription, “First Woman ‘Supervisor 
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Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


For Agency Contracts address 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 








Bristol Office First 
Six Month Production 


PAYS FOR NEARLY MILLION 
HALF A MONTH 


AND 


Plans Made to Contract With Large 
Number of New Men for Route 
Work This Fall 


John |. D. Bristol, general avent of 
the Northwestern Mutual Li‘e for the 
Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, 
reiterated to the writer this week that 
life insurance commirsions for life in- 
surance men only and agency protec- 
ition mean something to the life insur- 
ance salesman and the life insurance 
business. He then produced a report 
of the activities of his general agency 


of Women Munitions Labor in Canada” 
and the hearty thanks of the Board for 
ber work. 

In a letter to The Eastern Under 
writer Miss Wiseman said: “We are 
getting alon~ well in the new depart 
ment, Of course, insurance for women 
is a new thing in this country on any 
large scale and a great deal of mis- 
sionary work has to be done. About 
one month ago | was elected president 
o* the Canadian Business Women’s 
Club here. Once a month | have held 
meetings in our board room for busi- 
ness women in the evening to explain 
the value of life insurance. We have 
also had other business women and 
patriotic workers speaking and the en- 
thusiasm at these meetings has been 
very encouraging.” 








THE TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 





With the same Prompt and Expert Safety Engineering and 
Inspection Service and Organization which has made 
the Name of The Travelers Famous 


AGENTS AND BROKERS 


Refer Your Inquiries to The Group Insurance Division. 


GROUP 


INSURANCE 
Life, Accident and Health 








for the first six months of 1917 show 
ing that the paid for business for that 
period totalled $8 837,360, an average 
per month of $1,472,893. 

Annual Meeting Contest Winners 

In the agency bulletin containing the 
above information Mr. Bristol also an- 
nounced the names of the winners in 
the Milwaukee Annual Meeting Trip 
contest. Those earning the trip are: 
Herman Duval, Rudolph Recht, Herman 
Brandt, I. I. Messing and Theo. A 
Peyser. 

Six Month Leaders 
Following is the record of thirty-four 


avents who averaged in excess of $12 
»00 of reported business per month 
(personal work only) for the first six 
months of this year in the Bristol 
Agency: 
Rank Pd. For Ins. Rank Pd. For Ins 
l 656,000 18 156,500 
2 522,166 19 156,000 
3 452,000 20 153,009 
4 375,000 21 132,500 
5 379,500 22 131 500 
6 362 500 23 118,000 
7 314,500 24 115,090 
s 283,500 25 106 000 
9 222000 26 98,090 
10 193,020 27 97,7.00 
11 177,000 28 95,000 
2 175,000 29 93,500 
13 174,000 30 91 000 
14 172000 31 89.000 
15 171,000 32 82,000 
16 161,200 33 89,000 
17 159,500 34 80,000 
Lost Opportunities 

While results in the Bristol Agency 
are gratifying, Mr. Bristol calls the 


attention of the members of his agency 
staff to lost opportunities for greater 
production. He says: 

“More cases than ever 
coming to our attention, of 
on the part of a number of agents, 
who are ir the habit of ‘opening less 
doors’ than they should. 


before are 
poor work 


“These include cases of policyhold- 
ors havine small amounts of North- 
western insurance, written years ago 
who have since taken large amounts 
in other companies; change-of-age 
cases, whcre the agent has been fully 
satisfied with the mailing of notices 


and having some other agent call and 
write the case; and quite a number of 
wholly neglected term conversions 
that should have gone to the credit of 
‘he agents writing the original appli- 
cations. 

“In all of these cases, the applicants 
yave mentioned their surprise that the 
agents writing the original applica- 
tions had not called upon them. 

To Inaugurate New Departure 

“We have heard so much of this of 
iate, that it will be clearly to the in- 
‘terest of this general agency to in- 
augurate a new departure early in the 
coming Fall, for which preparations 
are now being made, looking to the 
inaking of contracts with a large num- 
ber of new men, who will consistently 
work our route plans, in order that a 
large portion of the enormous busi- 
ness now being lost to this general 
agency may be saved.” 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 














In cracking the _ ice 

Put Yourself preparatory to talking 

in His life insurance to a pros- 
Place pect it is always im- 
portant that you put 
yourself in his place and then argue 
from that standpoint. If you follow 
this plan you will always appreciate 
the moral of the story told about an 
aged Southern judge who had lost a 
mule. Although he offered a _ liberal 
reward for the animal's return, and 
the populace hunted diligently, the hy- 
brid “hawss” remained in hiding. One 
day after the people had given up 
hope of ever earning the reward, one 
of the ne’er-do-wells of the town ap- 
proached the office of the judge holding 
the end of a rope in his hand while 
on the other end was the mule. 

“Jim, where did you find him?” in- 
quired the surprised jurist. 

“Well, suh, jedge, ah’ll tell yeh; Ah 
jes’ asked mas’f whur would ah go ef 
uh wus er mule. Ah jes’ went. An’ 
he had.” 


* . * 
A young man came into 
Study Less the office of the New 
and York Life some _ time 


Work More ago and asked for “any- 
thing we had on the 
psychology of salesmanship.” 

He said he was making an exhaus- 
tive study of mental phenomena. He 
had visited several public libraries and 
was reading all the books he could on 
the subject, He said he was endeavor- 
ing to post himself on the various 
crooks and turns of the _ prospects’ 
minds he expected to encounter. He 
said he wanted to be able to handle 
every situation and master every con 
tingency in advance. He had been 
with the New York Life several 
months. The Company asked him how 
much he had written and he said three 
thousand dollars. He preferred to 
wait, he said, until he felt that he was 
thoroughly posted psychologically be- 
fore he went out into the busy world 
and really tried to get signatures. 

“We thought the young man was 
making a great mistake and we told 
him so,” said Second Vice-President 
Buckner. “We have great respect for 
psychology but believe it can be studied 
better by the majority of life insurance 
men at the other fellow’s desk than in 
a public library. The place to get ex- 
perience in psychology is by studying 
it in the great University of Practical 
Experience. Suffice it to say the young 
man is no longer with us. He was too 
technical, too much of a dreamer, too 
studious. We advised him to study 
less and work more. We hardly need 
to advise most New York Life men 
that the agent who is well posted on 
the principles and practice of life in- 
surance, the agent who knows his 
company and its policies, gets out and 
hustles and tells his story with en- 
thusiasm to six or eight people every 
day, is bound to collect a fund of 
knowledge and a practical experience 
in psychology that beats everything he 
could get in ten years from books, and 
will soon bring him in the shekels and 
pay his house rent and living expenses 
up into the luxuries. 

“The way to learn psychology is by 
good, hard work, plenty of it, out 
among your fellows—you can’t get it 
by theorizing—you can’t get it by read- 
ing in Public Libraries.” 

* * - 
It has become customary 

The Life for a certain class of 

Insurance ignorant “reformer” to 

Agent claim that the life insur- 

ance agent should be dis- 

carded and that the cost of life insur- 
ance would be reduced thereby. 


He is probably right about the cost. 
Abolish the life insurance agent and 
there will be no cost, because there 
will be no life insurance. 

Just put these questions up squarely 
to yourself 

Who was it that made you protect 
your wife and family and home, almost 
against your own will? 

Who hammered into you the knowl- 
edge of life insurance and sound pro- 
tection that you now have? 

Where would your family be to-mor- 
row, if you should die to-night and 
had never seen the life insurance 
agent? 

Who is entitled to credit for protect- 
ing your loved ones? Does the credit 
really belong to you or to the life 
insurance agent? Be honest! 

The life insurance agent is one of 
the real necessities of modern life. If 
he is a qualified man, he is an expert 
in his profession and is able to give 
you advice regarding life insurance 
that is as valuable to you as the ad- 
vice of your doctor or your attorney, 
whom you pay much more handsomely, 
The life insurance agent will be a 
necessity as long as men and women 
continue to put off or overlook their 
duty even to their loved ones. Many 
a widow blessed the memory of her 
husband because he was thoughtful to 
protect her with a life insurance pol- 
icy, but she does not know that the 
blessings should fall upon her real 
benefactor—-the life insurance agent. 
The Franklin Life. 


Leonard A. Spalding, who was 
brought from Omaha, Neb., to become 
general agent for the Mutual Benefit 
Life in Baltimore eight months ago, 
has increased the business at the Balti- 
more office during the past six months 
$5,000,000, as against $1,300,000 during 
the corresponding period last year. 





THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU, 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


INSURANCE COM 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, ST. PAUL BLDG., 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST, LARGEST STRONGEST 
Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1916: 





DARED ccccccnseesisscscesoeots ndeldasethsbtabhdsstetbereeesseenenvosedanssessonivs + $14,464,552.23 
Liabilities .ccccccccccccce eedeeresenenedeseessous sooorssecesescesocoers errr 6 Fe 
Capital and Surplus...cccccccccccccccccccccccesccscccvccsccccccs cccccvecccccccccce —2,027,834.67 
Insurance i Force .ccocccccccccccccccccccecccccccccccccccccccccccceccecesccsers + 118,349,212.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization..... eevadsssobsscocsovecsonssousees 18,119,172.50 
Is Paying its Policyholders OVET......cscscesessccecceceseeers wecconsees $1,300,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 














|| WE WILL INSURE THE 








Founded 1865 


Perfect Protection Policy 


OF THE 
RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you regres | absolutely new 
and different to talk to your pros- 
pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
more money than you are now 
making. 
Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain the most to date clauses 
known to the Insurance World. 
The Accident and Health gives full 
protection for at least a third less 
n regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts are 
as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 
FARMERS BANE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


The PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


What do most men fear? 
An insufficient income for 
their wives and children 
if they die, and for their 
own old age if they live. 





INCOME IN EITHER EVENT. 


Write for Information 
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sylvania. 


A COOD OPENING 


_ An old, well established, progressive life insurance company, with unexcelled 
dividend record has good opening at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eastern Penn- 
Address, stating qualifications: 


PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 


105 William St., New York City 








1850 


Office, 277 Broadway. New York Olty. 


FINANCE 
COMMITTEE (WILLIAM H, PORTER, Banker 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


; Good men, whether experienced in life insurance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
Company, for a limited territory if desired, and secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s com- 
mission, a renewal interest insuring an income for the future. Address the Company at its Home 


JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 
CLARENCE H. KEBSEY, Pres. Tithe Guarantee and Trust Co. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 


1914 


GREATEST 


ILLINOIS 
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WANTS GOOD MEN 
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Northwestern Mutual 
on Extra Territory 


AGENTS CAN’T SOLICIT OUTSIDE 
WITHOUT GEN’L AGENT’S O. K. 


Company. Emphatic About Observance 
of Resident Agency Laws—In- 
structions to Agents 


Every agent’s contract of the North- 
western Mutual Life includes the fol- 
lowing paragraph, and the Company 
will not knowingly issue a policy where 
this rule has been violated: 

Agent shall not solicit insurance 
either personally or by correspond- 
ence outside of the territory cov- 
ered by this contract unless the 
written consent of the general 
agent of the company in charge of 
such other territory shall first have 
been secured through = general 
agent; nor (if such solicitation is 
to be in a State or territory other 
than that in which agent is already 
licensed) until an agent’s license 
in such other State or territory 
shall have been secured through 
general agent and company. 


In discussing this rule the company 
says in the latest issue of its “Field 
Notes”: 

The Company 
agents exclusive 


gives its general 
control of a certain 
cefinite field, and in some cases the 
general agent gives a district agent 
like exclusive control of a portion of 
his general agency field. Manifestly it 
is not possible for an agent to solicit 
or write insurance in any locality, 
either by correspondence or in person, 
that is not included in his contract. 
The actual soliciting, the signing of 
Part 1 and the medical examination 
must all take place in the agent’s own 
field. 

Resident Agents’ Laws 

Sometimes the applicant, after sign- 
ing Part 1, will be unable to complete 
the application by having the medical 
examination made in the same place. 
In such cases the agent can ask per- 
mission from the general agent in 
charge of such outside territory, to 
have the examination made in his field. 
This courtesy is usually extended but 
the application and medical examina- 
tion must be accompanied by a letter 
signed by the general agent giving such 
permission. 

This does not mean however, that an 
agent can, for example, sell a policy to 
the father to be issued on the life of a 
son who is in another field. Such busi- 
ness is clearly extra territorial and re- 
quires the written permission of the 
general agent for soliciting as well as 
examination. If State boundaries inter- 
vene a license must be ordered through 
the general agent of the outside field 
before any soliciting can be done, even 
if the consent of the general agent has 
already been obtained. 

This is particularly important as a 
rumber of States refuse to license non- 
resident agents and others require a 
special form of broker’s license. Agent@ 
residing in States that have a non-resi- 
dent agents’ rule, will usually find it 
impossible to secure licenses in other 
States because of the operation o? 
retaliatory laws. By obtaining the 
license in advance the agent not only 
complies with the law, but, if the 
icense cannot be obtained for any 
reason, he saves himself from being 
put in a very embarrassing position 
with his prospect or client. 

All correspondence with outside gen- 
eral agents in regard to extra terri- 
torial business must be through the 
iocal general agent. This is necessary 
because the agent in his contract 
“agrees that he will devote his time, 
energy and ability to the promotion of 
the interests of general agent and of 
Company as contemplated by this con- 
tract, etc.” By carrying on the negotia- 
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THE 1916 RECORD OF OUR EARNEST, 
LOYAL AND HAPPY AGENCY FORCE 





















tions through his own general agent, 
implied permission is obtained for such 
work, 


General Agent’s Letter of Permission 

Every extra territorial case must be 
accompanied by the necessary letter 
‘rom the general agent in control of 
tne field. Such letter must be signed 
by the general agent personally and 
should state to what office the business 
is to be credited. 

When an agent has written extra 
territorial business, after the proper 
procedure, either a contract or memor- 
andum covering the commission agree- 
ment should be filed with the agency 
department. 

Violations of these rules not only do 
én injustice to the general and district 
agents who have been given exclusive 
territory, but jeopardize the interests 
of the Company and frequently involve 
the agent in serious difficulties with 
the State Insurance Commissioners. 


BLIND AGENT QUITS 
Lloyd C. Baker’s Success Had Been an 


Inspiration to Handicapped 
Agents Everywhere 


With regret The Eastern Under- 
writer learned this week that Lloyd C, 
Baker, agent of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral in Olean, N. Y., has been forced 
to retire from life insurance selling 
by reason of physical infirmities. In 
spite of handicaps Mr. Baker has writ- 
ten a large amount of insurance. His 
work, described in detail by The EKast- 
ern Underwriter recently, was an in- 
spiration to hundreds of agents. His 
eyesight, which has been growing 
weaker steadily, has entirely failed him 
and he is no longer able to carry on 
the business of the agency. 

Mr. Baker ‘wrote his policies from a 
wheeled chair and under circumstances 
which would have discouraged many a 
man of greater physical strength. “The 
men that he has persuaded to sign on 
the dotted line, know how thoroughly 
he had informed himself as to the de- 
tails of the business and how forcibly 
he could present the advantages of any 
of the Company’s policies,” was a com- 
ment of a local paper in announcing 
his retirement. 
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Program of American 
Life Convention 


MEETINGS IN GRAND RAPIDS 
AUGUST 8, 9 AND 10 
Handling of War Hazard and Insurance 
Journalism Executive Ses- 

' sion Topics 

The American Life Convention, which 
is to hold its annual convention in 
Grand Rapids on August 8, 9 and 10, 
now has 105 members. These 
panies, which have headquarters in 
thirty-three States, have more than $2,- 
570,000,000 in force. Their assets are 
more than $335,000,000; 
more than $272,646,219. They made a 
total gain in insurance in force last 
year of $352,503,076 and increased their 
assets last year more than $42,000,000. 

The day before the convention 
August 7—will be devoted to the legal 
section, the subjects to be discussed 
being “Waiver of Forfeitures” and 
“Claims Under Disability Clauses.” 

At an executive session of the main 
convention, on the evening of August 
8, there will be a discussion of the 
method of handling the war hazard 
and of questions relating to insurance 
journalism. 


com- 


their reserve 


Insurance Journalism 

The insurance newspapers have oc- 
cupied some time in executive commit- 
tee deliberations at past conventions, 
and for two years the American Life 
Convention has been asking for circu- 
lation figures. As is well known, there 
are three types of insurance circulation 
which account for a considerable varia- 
tion of figures. 

First, there is the paper with indi- 
vidual circulation, every reader send- 
ing his check for his subscription. 

Second, there is the group circula- 
tion paper, which companies buy in 
club lots, distributing to their agents 
gratuitously, 

Third, there is the paper which fea- 
tures write-ups, subsisting by the sale 
of extra copies. 

The American Life Convention, which 
is composed of 105 companies, is trying 
to separate the sheep from the goats 








The Nation Needs Its Business 


Not less patriotic than those who serve the Nation in organizations directly con- 
nected with the war, are those who keep the 
Their work contributes to the country’s moral poise, and, as well, keeps sound the 
financial foundation on which our great part in the war must rest. 
one of the great conservators of national resources, : 
myriad homes of the people and the businesses which furnish their maintenance, Life 
insurance has therefore a great opportunity and a great duty in this time of crisis. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


wheels of business steadily turning. 


Life insurance is 


through its protection of the 








and is also attempting to do away with 
some abuses. 


Program in Full 

The Grand Rapids program follows: 

Wednesday Morning, August 8. 

Music by Schubert Male Quartet. 

“The Convention Host,” Mr. W. A. 
Watts, president Merchants Life, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Address of Welcome, Hon. P. GC. 
Fuller, Mayor of Grand Rapids, 

Response, Mr. George A. Grimsley, 
president Jefferson Standard Life, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

The President's Address, Mr. Charles 
I’, Coffin, vice-president State Life, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Afternoon, 
General Topic—‘Home Office Effi- 
ciency.” 

(a) “Home Office Organization,” Mr. 
H. A. Hopf, manager planning depart- 
ment, Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Hartford, Conn, 

(b) “Educating the Employe,” Mr. 
Charles G. Taylor, vice-president and 
actuary Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 


Discussion, 

Thursday Morning. 

General Topic—‘“‘Home Office Duties 
to Policyholders.” 

(a) “When the Policyholder is New,” 
Mr. Frank P. Manly, president Indian- 
apolis Life Insurance Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

(b) “When the Policyholder is Old,” 
Mr. Emmet C. May, president Peoria 
Life Insurance Co., Peoria, Il, 

Discussion, 

Afternoon. 

General Topic—“The Payment of 
Claims.” 

(a) “Ordinary Payments,” Mr. G. W. 
Steinman, secretary Midland Mutual 
Life, Columbus, O. 

(b) “Extraordinary Payments,” Mr. 
George Fowler, assistant secretary 
tankers Life Company, Des Moines, Ia, 

Discussion, 

Evening. 

Schubert Male Quartet. 
Ex-Governor Osborn, 
Social Hour—Mr. and 

Watts in charge. 


Music 

Address 

Convention 
Mrs. W. A. 

Friday Morning, August 10. 

“Blimination of Waste in Agency 
Management,” five minute addresses 
Mr. H. R. Cunningham, vice-president 
Montana Life, Helena, Mont.; Mr. A. 
D. Hindman, vice-president American 
Life, Des Moines, la.; Mr. Edw. 8. 
Chadwick, vice-president Idaho State 
Life, Boise, Idaho; Mr. J. P. Sullivan, 
vice-president Farmers & Bankers Life, 
Wichita, Kans.; Mr. R. W. Stevens, 
vice-president Illinois Life, Chicago, Ill. 

Business session; election of officers; 
adjournment. 


PREACH MONTHLY INCOME 

I personally believe that it’s the duty 
of every life insurance man in the 
country to preach Monthly Income 
protection every business day of his 
life! says Robert J, Mix, of The Pru- 
cential. I think it’s his duty because 
every life insurance man who has 
given any thought to the subject 
knows that there is nothing on earth 
that compares with Monthly Income! 
Every insurance man in the country 
knows that if he could persuade every 
one of his prospects to invest in a 
Monthly Income protection contract 
he would be doing each man more good 
than he could possibly do him in any 
cther way! He knows that the selling 
of a Monthly Income contract means, 
or may mean. the preservation of the 
prospect’s family—its protection from 
want—-an absolutely safe and sure fixed 
income for the life of the beneficiary, 
and he doesn’t know of any other way 
under heaven whereby the same result 
can be accomplished through a con- 
tract that can be purchased on the in- 
stalment plan! That's what every life 
insurance man in the country knows! 
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THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


(Continued from last week) 


HAAGUAASAAAIOOAMANDLAIDEAALE*AVUN SAAN DOULA ONS DOA NOAE ANE ASUNDER HUNAN 

“Where the applicant is engaged in 
military or naval service at the time 
the policy is issued, the extra premium 
is immediately payable and an agent 
must not accept prepayment of the 
regular premium or sign the prepay- 
ment receipt unless the applicant shall 
pay both the regular and the extra pre- 
miums. The first premium receipt will 
include the regular and the extra pre- 
mium. Where the applicant subse- 
quently engages in military or naval 
service, a pro rata extra premium will 
be required to carry the risk until the 
next regular premium or fractional pre- 
mium is payable. The uniform extra 
premium is payable with the regular 
premium under the policy. 

“It should be remembered that under 
the uniform war clause the extra pre- 
mium is payable by all those engaged 
in military or naval service, whether 
in the United States or abroad. In 
the event of failure to pay the extra 
premium required, the liability of the 
Company in the event of the death of 
the insured while engaged in military 
or naval service, or within s'x months 
thereafter, is limited to the return of 
the premiums paid. An applicant so 
engaged who fails to pay the extra pre- 
mium when due cannot subsequently, 
when going abroad, for example, pay 
the extra prem'um and restore the lia- 
bility to the full amount of the policy. 
Agents should make sure that policy- 
holders clearly understand this provi- 
sion of the uniform war clause. 

“Agents are reminded that the Com- 
pany is free at any time to change its 
practice as to new policies, or to re- 
quire in case of outstanding policies 
which are subject to the uniform war 
clause, whatever extra premium the 
Company may decide to be necessary. 
The Company does not agree to main- 
tain the extra premium at its present 
amount, except during the first policy 
year for outstanding policies subject 
to the uniform war clause. Agents 
are strictly warned that they must not 
under any circumstances make any 
statement, express or implied, regard- 
ing future war premiums or the con- 
ditions under which they will be re- 
quired, beyond the provisions of the 
war clause. 

“Attention is drawn to the fact that 
under the provisions of the uniform 
war clause, any portion of the extra 
premiums as in the judgment of the 
Company is not required to cover the 
extra hazard, will be returned within 
one year after the termination of the 
war. The Company will do likewise in 
case of extra premiums paid under the 
war clause first adopted. 

“4. Men whose regular occupation 
was that of the Army or Navy at the 
time war was declared will not be con- 
sidered for any amount. Otherwise, 
the limit of insurance for those who 
have enlisted or expect to enlist in 
military or naval service is $5,000. 

“5. Single men over twenty-one and 
not thirty-one years of age on June 5, 
1917, will not be considered for more 
than $5,000 insurance. Married men 
within the same age limits who do not 
expect to volunteer for military or 
naval service and who have not been 
and are not likely to be drafted will 
be considered for not more than $19,- 
000. In exceptional cases where, by 
reason of the insured’s occupation, it 
seems highly probable that he will not 
be drafted, the Company is willing 
to consider applications for larger 


amounts, but in each such case full 
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particulars must be submitted to the 
home office before an application in 
excess of $5,000 or $10,000, as the case 
may be, is submitted. 

“6. The limit of insurance for ap- 
plicants who do not contemplate en- 
gaging in military or naval service, 
who were above age thirty-one on the 
fifth of June, 1917, but whose insurable 
age is thirty-one, will be $60,000, in- 
creasing by $10,000 for each age up to 
and including age thirty-five. For ages 
above thirty-five the limit will be as at 
present. 

“7. Applicants who are engaged as 
civilians in Red Cross, ambulance or 
hospital work connected with war 
operations, or who expect to be en- 
gaged therein, will be limited to $2,000 
on the fifteen-year endowment plan 
without extra premiums, but their 
policies will be subject to the condi- 
tions of the war clause if they become 
engaged in military or naval service. 
If enlisted members of hospital or am- 
bulance units, they will not be so 
limited and the payment of the extra 
premium for military service will be 
required to maintain their policies in 
full effect. 

“Members of the United States Am- 
bulance Corps, of the American Field 
Service, and of the Naval Coast De- 
fense Reserve, or Coast Patrol, are 
regarded as engaged in military or 
naval service. 

“Members of the Civilian Police Re- 
serves will be cons‘dered without any 
other restrictions than those that apply 
to all applicants. 

“The $5,000 limit applies to members 
of the National Guard and to members 
of the Naval Reserve. 

“Members of the Medical Reserve 
Corps will be part of the regular army 
and not part of the Red Cross if they 
are called upon to serve. They are 
therefore subject to the $5,000 limit 
and not to the restrictions relating to 
Red Cross workers. 

“Those who are training for or have 
become convalescent nurses will be 
subject to no other limitations than 
those imposed on all other women ap- 
plicants. 

“Applicants who expect to engage in 
Y. M. C. A. work within the field of 
war operations in Europe will be limi- 
ted to $5,000 of insurance and will be 
charged a single extra premium of $10 
per thousand of insurance, payable on 
delivery of the policy, in addition to 
the first regular premium. Policies 
will not be issued on the term plan or 
with a preliminary term rate. Such 
applicants are not engaged in military 
or naval service, but their policies will 
be subject to the provisions of the war 
clause, and the payment of the above 
extra premium will not relieve the in- 
sured of the necessity of paving the 
required extra premium for military or 
naval service if the insured shall be- 
come engaged in such service. 

“Applicants who are members of saw- 
mil! units who shall be engaged as 


We want a GOOD PERSONAL PRODUCER and organizer 
for DESIRABLE TERRITORY in several states west of the 
Mississippi River. EXCELLENT CONTRACT. 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 

is a LEADING LOW NET COST, annual dividend, MUTUAL, 

OLD LINE company. Record for 1916—increase in insurance 

in force, 20%; in paid-for business, 51%; in assets, 15%; in 

amount apportioned for 1917 dividends, 71%. 








Increase in Paid New Premiums—that 
tells the 1916 story of Fidelity progress. 


40% 


Direct leads and the Fidelity “Income for Life” plan are making money 
for Fidelity field men. Any man who can sell life insurance can sell 
MORE Fidelity insurance. 


Write to-day— 


Fidelity Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


INCORPORATED 1878 WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 








State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1844 
The Company that gives complete satisfaction to policyholders and 
agents because both are a part of it. 
SEVENTY-THREE YEARS of faithfulness to every promise made. 
Success for our ambitious representatives is a certainty. 


“f Additions are made to our agency force when the right men are found 
B. H. WRIGHT, President D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
STEPHEN IRELAND, Inspector of Agencies 








Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 








Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 
Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE (CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 








ALWAYS A PLACE FOR 
DEPENDABLE AGENTS 


Those who can not only write 
applications but deliver policies, 
and are energetic in their methods. 
Good positions are ready for such 
men. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 


7 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 











A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 
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War Time Rulings 
of Mutual Benefit 


(Continued from page 8) 
civilians to work solely in Great Britain 


or in France, will be subject to che 
cume vues as are applicable to the 
Y. M. CC. A. workers. 


“Acronauts will not be considerel on 
any plan. 

“§. In ali cases the limit of insur- 
ance wilt inelude all outstanding in- 
-urance held in this Company, whether 
in full force or running under exten- 
sion. The amount of risk under de- 
ferred survivorship annuities musc also 
be included. 

“9 No commissions will be paid on 
any extra premiums. 

“10. No survivorship or deferred sur- 
vivorship annuities will be issued on 
the lives of those who are engaged or 
who expect to be engaged in military 
or naval service, nor on the lives of 
applicants rating at forty years of age 
and under. 

“11. Yerm policies will not be issued 
to those who have enlisted or who 
expect to enlist in military or naval! 
service, ncr to those between the ages 
of twenty-one and thirty-one on June 
5, 1917. This rule applies also to the 
preliminary term. 

“12. Lapsed policies which do not 
contain a war clause and are re-instated 
within sixty days of the premium due 
date, or which have not less than two 
years’ extended insurance from the 
cate of re-instatement, will be re-in- 
stated without the war clause. Where 
sixty days have elapsed since the pre- 
mium due date and there is less than 
‘wo years’ unexpired extended insur- 
ance and policies are less than five 
years in force, the information called 
‘or on Form No. 476 must first be 
jurnished. Where policies are more 
than five years old Form No, 476-A 
must be furnished. The re-instatement 
of such policies will depend upon the 
answers to the questions contained in 
Form No. 476 or No. 476-A, which should 
Le forwarded with the application for 
ve-instatement. The insertion of the 
war clause and the re-instatement of 
policies will be governed by the rules 
applicable to new insurance. For ex- 
ample; if the insured has enlisted, in- 
surance will not be re-instated which 
would increase the total amount in 
force on the life in the Mutual Benefit 
to over $5,000. That is to say, if the 
insured has a $3,000 policy in force and 
a $5,000 contract in default, $2,000 only 
of the $5,000 policy will be re-instated, 
und in the re-instatement the insured 
must surrender the balance of the 
$3,000 which is in force under the ex- 
tended insurance provision. Again, if 
the insured is a Red Cross worker and 
has a $5,000 policy in force on the 
ordinary life plan, the Company would 
be willing to consider re-instatement 
for $2,000 only and if changed to the 
fifteen year endowment plan. Again, 
i’ the insured has not enlisted and has 
a policy of $50,000 in default and he is 
not over thirty-one years of age, the 
Company would be willing to re-instate 
$5,000 or $10,000 only, depending upon 
whether or not the applicant is married, 
and, as above, the remaining insur- 
ance which would otherwise be in force 
under the extended insurance provision 
must be surrendered in connection with 
the re-instatement. It will be remem- 


bered that these special rules apply 
only to policies in default for more 
than sixty days and where the ex- 


tended insurance is for less than two 
years, and to policies less than five 
years-in force. 

“13. Applications on the lives of 
women must in every instance be ac- 
companied by Form No. 475-A, and ap- 
plications for reinstatement on the 
lives of women must be accompanied 
by Form No. 476-A. The war clause 
will not be attached to policies issued 
on the lives of women, but the informa- 
tion called for on Forms Nos, 475-A 
and 476-A will be required in every 
case, 

“14. No changes of plan which would 


increase the amount at risk will be 
made if the insured contemplates en- 
gagirg in aymy or navy service or in 
Red Cross work, or was over twenty- 
one and less than thirty-one years of 
age on June 5, 1917. Otherwise a 
change will be considered if the insured 
does not contemplate engaging in such 
service or Red Cross work, provided 
the credit to the insured on account of 
the change is not over $25.00 per thou- 
sand of insurance. If the credit which 
would arise on account of the change 
is in excess of $25.00 per thousand, no 
change will be made under any cir- 
cumstances if the insured itis under 
forty yeare of age. If the insured is 
over forty cars of age and does not 
contemplaie engaging in military or 
naval service or in Red Cross work, 
changes of plan will be considered 
without restriction. These rules re- 
garding changes do not apply to the 
conversion of five-year term policias 1: 
accordance with their terms, or to 
changes of plan which reduce the Com- 
pany's eh. The conversion .* five- 
year term policies which are more than 
four years and one month in force will 
not be considered on any terms, unless 
the insured is over forty-five years o. 
age 

“16. Within two months from the 
date of this circular the Company, up- 
yn return to this office of any policy 
ccntaining the war clause first adopte4, 
with Form No. 477, signed by the ia- 
sured, will cancel the war clause now 
attached thereto and substitute there- 
‘or the new war clause, provided that 
at the time of making such request the 
insured shall pay the extra premium or 
premiums that would have been pay- 
able if the new war clause had been 
originally incorporated in the policy, 
with six per cent. interest. This change 
will not be made if the insured has 
engaged in military service outside the 
States of the United States or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or in naval service, 
without paying the extra premium re- 
quired for such service. If the extra 
premium has been paid, the Company 
will refund the difference between the 
premium paid and the premium re- 
quired under the new clause, without 
interest. 


“16. Hereafter, the extra premiums 
payable under the war clause first 
adopted will be payable with the regu- 
lar premiums instead of annually from 
the date of engagement in service, as 
heretofore. During the first policy 
year the extra premium will be at the 
following rates for $1,000 insured: 
$51.00 each half year, or $26.00 each 
quarter. For the interim between the 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 





THE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
The Company By the People 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1916 was: 


101 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
8,304 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,969,823 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Revived and Increased. 


$376,827.40 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to 
Reserve. 
$220,509.26 
Assets 


per day in Increase of 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








time of engaging in military service 
cutside cf che States of the United 
States and the District of Columbia, or 
in naval service, and the next regular 
premium due date the extta premimm 
will be at the rate of twenty-nine cents 
per day per $1,000 insured, but iiot 
more than the extra full annual, semi- 
aunual or quarterly premium, as the 
case may be. 

“After the first policy year the extra 
premiums and conditions under which 
such ¢xtra premiums are payable will 
be the saine under the war clause first 
adopted us under the new clause, and 
to those who have paid an extra pre 
mium under the first clause, which 
runs into the second policy year, the 
Company wll make a proper refund or 
credit. 

“The provisions of the clause first 
adopted will not be enforced by the 
Company if the insured shall not en- 
gage in cxuilitary or naval service in 
time of war during the first five policy 
vears. If he shall be so engaged and 
shall not pay the required extra »r« 
miums, the reduced liability of the 
Company will continue during the full 
term of ten years.” 





Representing 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘o/dest company in America”’ 
mean certain success for you. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK, N.Y. 








Did Year’s Task in 
Half Year’s Time 


SPLENDID ACCOMPLISHMENT OF 
KANSAS CITY LIFE 


Wanted to Become $100,000,000 Com- 
pany by December, 1917—Sue- 
ceeded by July 


On June 30, 1917, the 
Life, had insurance in force of $103.- 
372,467. The’ significance of this 
achievement can be seen when the 
Company announced at the beginning 
Gf the yeer that it would attempt to 
make good its slogan—‘A Hundred 
Million Dcllar Company During 1917.” 
The entire avercy force took hold of 
the task and completed it in less than 
half the time. It was an evidence of 
ihe Kansas City Life spirit manifested 
time and time avain by the field force 

Discusses Achievement 

In discussing the 
Company says: 

“We have written during the half 
year $24,814,963 which is a great rec 
ord for our agency force There has 
been no large amount come from new 
territory and little has been lost from 
old territory, so that the gain seems 
fairly evenly distributed. Some splen- 
did personal records have been made. 
In all, the written business shows a 
gain o* 122 per cent. over the first 
half of 1916; the issued and paid for 
business shows a gain of 106 per cent. 
over the first half of last year. 

“In spite of the disturbed commer- 
cial conditions on account of the war, 
there has been a steady increase in 
all departments of the Company, The 
investment of $2000 090,000 in Liberty 
bonds by the people of the country has 
caused little, if any, disturbance in the 
cash payment of premiums on both re 
newal and first year business 

“Agency representatives 
have accomplished a great task To 
whom this means individual success, 
the records of the Company will show. 
We are sure your prosperity is com- 


Kansas City 


achievement the 


together 


mensurate with the amount of effort 
put forth. 
“We are entering upon a new era. 


The first one hundred million is an 
actual reality We have dreamed it 
but now we realize it and we felicitate 
curselves upon its achievement. To 
the agency force is due in reat part 
the honor of this accomplishment and 
we heartily commend the spirit of 
‘oyalty which has prompted and in- 
spired you.” 
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lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; B. F. 
Hadley, Vice-President; W. L. Hadley, 
Secretary. The address of the officers 
is the office of this newspaper. Tele- 
phone 2497 John. 

Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter Jan- 
uary, 4, 1907, at the Post Office at New 
York, N. Y.; under the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 


COMPLICATED SITUATION 

If life insurance men are a little bit 
puzzled regarding war provision clause 
uniformity and about the soldier and 
sailor dependency situation at the “a- 
tional capital the fault is not their own. 
In the main their chief desire is to co- 
operate, to offer their services, to help 
straighten matters out, to do all that 
they can for the interests of all. When 
Secretary McAdoo called upon the life 
companies to meet and advise with him 
in Washington they responded to the 
number of more than one _ hundred. 
They placed at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment their actuaries, their clerks, 
their co-operation in every way. A 
committee of ten was named by the 
Secretary for further consultation. 

It is now learned that when the Sec- 
retary issued his call he was not com- 
pletely informed of other movements in 
the Government along the same line. 
However, he soon learned that Judge 
Julian W. Mack and Captain 8S. Her- 
bert Wolfe are engaged in formulating 
a broad general plan, and The Eastern 
Underwriter is informed that he has 
expressed his desire to work with these 
gentlemen and that there is absolute 
harmony between all the various inter- 
ests. Up to Wednesday of this week 
the special life insurance committee, 
appointed by Secretary McAdoo, had 
not been informed of any date for a 
meeting, and the committee is watch- 
ing developments. 

In the meantime, the uniform war 
clause committee of commissioners 
does not seem to be making great 
progress, and some companies which at 
first agreed to uniformity are somewhat 
perturbed, particularly that element 
which printed hundreds of thousands of 
circulars and then had to toss them 
into the waste-paper baskets. The 
weakness in the commissioners’ unt- 
formity movement was the fact that 
the committee naturally and legally 
had only advisory powers, while three 
of the States, at least, not only did not 
agree to uniform clauses but opposed 
them. 

With the system of a multiplicity of 
jurisdictions in State supervision—a 
superintendent in every State—and with 
a large group of public officials in 
Washington, all having more or less 
power, misunderstandings cannot be 


prevented, particularly in war time 
when problems are of magnitude, acute 
and pressing. In the case of the sol- 
der and sailor indemnities, however, 
co-ordination is only a question of 
time, and on the surface at least is 
rapidly being reached. 


WHY NOT CALL ADAMSON’S 
BLUFF? 

For sheer misinformation it would 
be hard to surpass some of the state- 
ments about the New York fire loss 
submitted to New York daily news- 
papers by Fire Commissioner Adamson. 
His figures and the companies’ differ 
by a margin of anything between $1,- 
500,000 and $3,000,000; and his esti- 
mate of the amount of insurance on 
buildings as compared with contents is 
ridiculous. Fire insurance men are 
naturally modest, and do not care to 
see their names in print; but there are 
times when the light should come from 
under the basket before a great deal 
of harm is done to fire insurance in- 
terests, and there should have been 
fire insurance rebuttals to Adamson’s 
statements, not only when they did 
appear but every time that they appear. 


ENTERS INSURANCE BUSINESS 


Large Brokerage House Expands 
Scope—William G. Goodwin, of 
Gilmour, Rothery & Co., 
Manager 


The Ocean Company, Inc., of 26 
Beaver ‘St., has organized an insurance 
department to do a fire and marine 
brokerage business. William G. Good- 
win, resident manager in New York 
of Gilmour, Rothery & ‘Co., of Boston, 
has been made manager of the depart- 
ment. He will retain his connection 
with Gilmour, Rothery & Co. Arthur 
¥. Houts, of Arthur F. Houts & Co., 
has been made assistant manager. 

The Ocean Company, Inc., conducts 
a world wide general brokerage busi- 
ness and has already taken over sev- 
eral large fire and marine accounts. 


TO WRITE AUTOS 


The National Union is now writing 
automobile insurance under’ various 
forms. 


HEAR CONSERVATION TALKS 


The meeting of the Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of New York State in Syracuse 
this week was largely devoted to a dis- 
cussion of conservation questions. E. 
W. West, of the Glens Falls; Lawrence 
Daw, of the association; and others 
spoke. 


RICHARDS’ NEW APPOINTMENT 


Harry S. Richards has been ap- 
pointed special agent of the New York 
Underwriters’ Agency in Western New 
York, as successor to Robert Forrest, 
who has enlisted for service in the 
war. Mr. Richards’ experience covers 
many years as field man in this State, 
first for the ‘Continental and afterwards 
for the Niagara. 


TRADING WITH ENEMY 
The insurance section of the Trad- 
ing-With-the-Enemy Bill will be found 
on page 3 of this issue. 


CAPTURED BY F. & D. 

The Fidelity & Deposit secured five 
of the sixteen contract bonds running 
to the Government for the construction 
of the army cantonments. This was 
more bonds than was secured Dy any 
other surety company, 





THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 





HENRY L. ROSENFELD AND HIS 
TWO SONS, H. L., JR. (LEFT) 
AND JAMES (RIGHT) 








Henry L. Rosenfeld, fourth _vice- 
president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, is one of the life insur- 
ance executives who have more than 
one son in the service. A picture of 
Mr. Rosenfeld and his two sons is re- 
produced in this column. Henry L. 
Rosenfeld, Jr., who was at one time 
with the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, is now in Camp Funston, Leon 
Springs, Texas, trying for a commis- 
sion in the infantry. James Rosenfeld 
served five months on the Mexican 
border last year with the First Field 
Artillery of Pennsylvania. He has now 
been recommended for a commission 
in the Engineers. 

Henry L. Rosenfeld himself has seen 
the European armies at pretty close 
range, as he has made several trips to 
Surope since the war started and has 
visited most of the countries engaged 
in the great conflict. 

Whenever Mr. Rosenfeld visits an 
agency he is generally asked by the 
manager to relate his European experi- 
ences and give his impressions of the 
great events through which the world 
is now passing. Recently, he discussed 
the various human interest elements of 
the war before 150 of the life insurance 
men at Pittsburgh. 

+ * * 


E. G. Snow, president of the Home, 
had a narrow escape from death when 
an automobile in which he was riding, 
and which was driven by his son, ran 
off a viaduct in the Bronx, fell thirty 
feet and landed on its wheels. With 
the exception of a slight dislocation of 
his shoulder he was not injured. News 
of the accident caused a great deal of 
concern to Mr. Snow’s hundreds of 
friends, as he is one of the most popu- 
lar insurance executives in the United 
States. 

A * * 

Frank H. Ellsworth, of Benton Har- 
bor, has been appointed Insurance 
Commissioner for Michigan to succeed 
John T. Winship, whose term of office 
expired on June 30. Mr. Ellsworth is 
a lawyer in high standing throughout 
the State, and was at one time Judge 
of Probate of Berrien County. At the 
present time he is president of the 
Perrien County Bank of Benton Har- 
bor, and was formerly corporation at- 
torney of his home city. Among other 


interests in which he is engaged is 
that of the Michigan Realty Company, 
of which concern he is president, and 
he also has represented the Globe In- 
demnity Company. 





H. E. Maxson, former special agent 
of the Continental, who left to go with 
the Charles R. (\Neidlinger office, and 
who has just joined the forces of the 
American Eagle, will have supervision 
of the Eastern States, Southern States 
and Cuban business. He has made one 
trip to Cuba since his connection with 
the Neidlinger office. 

a * * 

R. G. Poland has been appointed In- 
surance Commissioner of Montana. The 
former Commissioner, who was also 
State Auditor, William Keating, died. 

- cg * 

Rupert F. Fry, president of the Old 
Line Life, Milwaukee, is a life insur- 
ance chief executive who goes into the 
field when he feels a little stale. Last 
week he traveled with one of the com- 
pany’s general agents. He and this 
general agent wrote and had examined 
$54,000 and secured settlements at the 
time the applications were taken which 
will insure the delivery of such con- 
tract. Five applications were taken 
tor the amount of insurance involved. 
When the result of the piesident’s 
excursion into the field was posted it 
had an encouraging and stimulating 
effect upon the field force. 





THE WISCONSIN LAW 


Anti-Rate Discrimination—How Stamp- 
ing Office is Supervised—Power 
of Department 


The new Bennett law in Wisconsin 
provides for the regulation of fire in- 
surance rates and prohibits discrimina- 
tion. Under the provisions of this act 
all insurers writing fire, tornado or 
sprinkler leakage insurance are re- 
quired to be members of a rating bu- 
reau. All rating bureaus are required 
to maintain an office in the State of 
Wisconsin in which a record covering 
all risks rated by it are to be kept per- 
manently. Another feature of this law 
that is new is a requirement for a 
stamping office to which a report of 
all writings of companies is to be made, 
This stamping office will be under the 
supervision of the Insurance Depart- 
ment and is designed as a check upon 
discrimination by companies or agents. 
A company is authorized to write at a 
rate different from the rate made by 
the bureau by filing with the bureau 
and the Insurance Department a sched- 
ule of its variation from the bureau 
rate. The variation must be uniform 
for all risks within a class. The Com- 
missioner of Insurance is given the 
power, upon his own motion, or upon 
the complaint of any interested person, 
to investigate a rate to determine 
whether or not it is reasonable or dis- 
criminatory. He is empowered to make 
an order fixing a maximum reasonable 
rate and also to require the removal 
of the discrimination. 

If any company is found to be dis- 
criminating it cannot remove the dis- 
crimination by raising the rate. All 
riders affecting the hazard for which 
a bureau charge is not made must be 
submitted to and approved by the De- 
partment of Insurance. Under another 
provision of this law a schedule and 
classification is required to be uniform 
for all insurers operating in the State. 
On or before January 1, 1919, the re- 
port of survey of all risks specifically 
rated must be stamped with the class 
number, and after that date all records 
relating to a policy covering such risk 
must bear the class number. Insurance 
companies will be required to annually 
report the amount of insurance writ- 
ten, the amount of losses incurred and 
the volume of premiums collected by 
classes, 
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FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 





Schreiner Writes to 
New York “Tribune” 


DIDN’T WANT MUNICH TO CARRY 
MUNITION PLANTS 








Denies That He Traveled to New York 
as Valet to American 
Millionaire 

Carl Schreiner, United States man- 
oger of the Munich, who has been at- 
tacked in the New York “Tribune,” 
which called him a German spy, has 
mailed from Rockledge, Lake George, 
N. Y., the following statement to the 
New York “Tribune”: 

Editor the New York “Tribune”: On 
the first page of the New York 
“Tribune” appears this heading, “First 
To Last—The Truth.” 

This leads me to believe that when 
{ correct a statement which appeared 
in the New York “Tribune” of June 
29, 1917, in the third column of the 
iront page, my correction will receive 
the same prominence which has been 
given to the original statement caus- 
ing the correction. Moreover, the 
statement contained in the “Tribune” 
cf June 29 has been taken up by other 
papers, (1 refer to the ‘Hartford “Cour- 
ant,” Hartford “Times,” ete.,) and has 
received an extended publication. 

I am one of the managers of the 
Munich Re-Insurance Company of 
Munich; I have been the manager of 
the Munich Re-Insurance Company’s 
foreign department, in London from 
1890 to 1914; I am the manager of the 
Munich Re-Insurance Company, United 
States department in Hartford, Conn. 
As such I declare the statement made 
in your issue of June 29 that a re-in- 
surance company has the right of ac- 
cess to munition plants as untrue. I 
further state that neither my company 
nor I myself has employed Professor 
John Bassett Moore. 

I am not aware of the name, nor do 
' know the man of whom your paper 
states that he has made pilgrimages 
fo the Capitol in the interest of Ger- 
man companies, 

During my business career I have 
often requested our business friends if 
yossible not to interest the (Munich on 
munition plants, I am also aware that 
at least one other manager of a Ger- 
man company doing re-insurance busi- 
ness in this country has acted in the 
same manner. 

Your statement that I am one of the 
thirty-two spies Scotland Yard made 
every effort to reach when war was 
declared, I am unable to verify, but I 
am able to state that a day before I 
ieft London—I left Saturday, the 8th 
of August, 1914, per steamer “Lacon‘a,” 
Liverpool for New York—I went per- 


sonally to the police station in Crouch 
End, London N., and gave notice of 
my departure. 

The passenger list of the “Laconia” 
contains the following particulars: 
passenszer: Carl Schreiner; business, 
insurance manager; nationality: Ger- 
man. This list is in the papers of the 
Port of New York. It is untrue that 
i travelled as the valet of an Ameri- 
can millionaire. 

I finally state that I have no connec- 
tion with the German Government. I 
am a German and have never hesitated 
to act as such. Since the, United States 
has declared war on Germany I con- 
sidered it, however, my diuty to abstain 
from any arguments. 


FRED’K ACKERMAN PROMOTED 


Former Special Agent of National 
Union Made Assistant Secretary 
of Company 





At the last meeting of the board 
of directors of the National Union Fire 
insurance Co., of Pittsburgh, Frederick 
iH. Ackerman was elected assistant sec- 
retary of the company. Mr. Ackerman 
was formerly special agent of the com- 
pany in New Jersey and was trans- 
ferred to the home office last March to 
take charge of the brokerage depart- 
ment. Mr. Ackerman has been with 
the National Union for a long term of 
years and has had a wide experience 
including the adjustment of losses in 
San Francisco after the conflagration. 


PREMIUM VOLUME GROWING 


This Despite Decreases in Individual 
Rates—Larger Values and Side 
Line Activities 


Is the premium volume increasing or 
going back? In the opinion of under- 
writers it is growing and that despite 
the cutting down of the individual rates 
caused by sprinkler installations and 
other reasons. 

The premiums are increasing because 
of the enhanced valuations and of the 
growing popularity of side lines. 

APPOINTED FOR NEWARK 

The J. H. Epworth agency has been 
appointed agents of the New Brunswick 
Fire Insurance Co. for Newark and 
vicinity. 

Additional Belle Iron Insurance 

The George Gescheiter agency of 
Steubenville, Ohio, this week finished 
placing in New York the $9,000,000 use 
and occupancy and $7,000,000 property 
insurance on the Belle Iron Works 
plant of that city. 
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“Agents Everywhere” 





NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1850 





123 William Street, NEW YORK 


FIRE 

TORNADO 
AUTOMOBILE 
RENTS 

SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
_ EXPLOSION 

» FULL WAR COVER 
LEASEHOLD 





Use and Occupancy, Profits, 
Commissions — All Forms 


























FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 





The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G,. BULKELEY, President 





Statement January 1, 1917 


Cash Capital - - - - $1,000,000.00 
Assets - - ° - 2,748,832.19 
Liabilities (Except Capital) - - 1,039,977.81 
Surplus to Policyholders ° ° 1,708,854.38 





AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 








LEWIS & GENDAR, Inc. 


New York City Agents 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Brooklyn and Suburban Agency 

Northern Asse. Co., Ltd. of Eng. Firemen’s Ine, Co, of New Jersey 


Commonwealth Ins. Co, of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Inc. of N. Y. 
Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of 


145 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN—NEW YORK 


Felephones: Main 6370-6371-6372 


Telephones: John 63-64-65 


London 











W. L. WEBSTER & CO., INC., 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Correspondent for 
Fire Insurance Companies desiring to secure for their local agents lines 
on out of town risks, controlled by brokers. 
SAMUEL W. SCOTT, Underwriting Manager. 
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Adamson’s Colored 
Fire Loss Figures 


DISCREPANCY BETWEEN HIS REC- 
ORDS AND COMPANIES 


Trying to Make Capital for Fire De- 
partment at Expense of 
Insurance Companies 


A series of attacks upon the fire 
insurance rates of New York City made 
in daily newspapers by Fire Commis- 
sioner Robert Adamson, is believed to 
be an attempt to throw off the scent 
that part of the public which is making 
too close a scrutiny of the fire loss of 
New York City last year in compari- 
son with some other years. Mr. Adam- 
son is a clever writer, who served a 
long apprenticeship as a political re- 
porter on the New York “World,” who 
has managed several political cam- 
paigns, and who appreciates and un- 
derstands the eternal popularity of 
making an assault on fire insurance 
rates, 

Adamson’s Statement 

Mr. Adamson makes the statement 
that in this city last year there was 
collected $25,000,000 in premiums, while 
the fire loss was only $8,746,404. He 
makes the bald statement that the 
public paid the companies $16,000,000 
more than it received from the com- 
panies. He further says that insur- 
ance on buildings and vessels in which 
fires occurred in this city last year was 
$222,786,999 whereas the fire loss of 
these buildings and vessels was $3,- 
018.410. He also declares that on con- 
tents of buildings estimated insurance 
was $53,482,805 and the fire loss was 
$5,060,569. Another statement he makes 
is that the great bulk of local insur- 
ance is on buildings, instead of the 
contents of buildings, and that the 
real estate owner, therefore, bears four- 
fifths of the total insurance burden. 

It is presumed that Mr. Adamson 
has relied heavily upon fire patrol 
figures, 

It would be hard to grossly mis- 
represent the actual figures more than 
Mr. Adamson has done, and the un- 
fortunate part of it is that he knows 
there is misrepresentation. Time and 
time again his attention has been 
called to underestimates of losses. It 
is only natural that the fire com- 
micsioner of a metropolis should want 
the fire loss kept as low as it can be 
jammed down for the purpose of mak- 
ing a record, but when the extent of 
the loss is deliberately faked for the 
purpose of impressing the public the 
proceeding smacks of the very Creel- 
ism which has placed the Government's 
Bureau of Information in a bad light 
colored news. 

The present system of reporting in- 
surance leads to misconceptions also. 
The fire damage reports show amount 
of insurance involved in fires as re- 
ported and adjusted. If there are four 
fires in one year on four floors of a 
skyscraper the total insurance on the 
building is given four times, but the 
contents insurance is reported only 
according to the occupancy damaged. 
This will account for discrepancies be- 
tween the actual amount of insurances 
and reported amounts. 

While Mr. Adamson believes the fire 
loss was less than $9,000,000, the com- 
pan‘es are sure it was in reality over 
$19,000,000. Every year there is any- 
where between $1,500,000 and $3,000,- 
000 difference between what the fire 
commissioner says the loss was and 
what the companies actually paid. 
Now, if Mr. Adamson had _ included 
Black Tom—lines written over the 
New York counters—there would be 
some additional millions to reckon 
with. and why did he not include Black 
Tom? 


Forgets About Conflagration Excess 
Another point lost sight of by Mr. 
Adamson is the constant menace of 





B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
105 William Street, New York City, N. Y. Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 








PHILADELPHIA 


etre me CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. | seegey 
LOCAL ann GENERAL AGENTS 

Mime al PHILADELPHIA, PA, | ALL LINES 
PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 























LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA. 











conflagration and the charge therefor. 


It is axiomatic that in a city of the SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 
_ aoe York 2 ge on lag wo 103-5 William Street GENERAL AGENTS New York, N. Y. 
slaerabile excess oO premilu § ove rl Al + T 1 _ 
losses because the conflagration hazard me oy hen Mnpeng poy onan ” 
is greater here. It is not fair to at- pate . : J a a < 
B FIRE AND FULL COVERAGE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


tack this margin in non-conflagration 
years unless some mention is made of Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business Phone: John 2312 





conflagration possibilities and the nec- 





essary protection for the companies if 
a conflagration occurs, 


The statement in dail »wspaper: e 
eek sinataiann cen Yow Seek Oe Rossia Insurance i ompany 
rates have been filed with the New 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


York Fire Insurance Exchange’ by 
REINSURANCE 


allied realty interests is incorrect. 





SOUTHGATE MEMORIAL 





The special committee of the James 
H. Southgate Memorial appointed at - 
the mid-year conference of the Na- Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
has decided that the most appropriate ‘ FOUNDED 1805 
memorial would be in the form of a ‘THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE" 
tablet placed in Trinity College at Dur- UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
bam, N. C., which he served for many ° nse . 
years as chairman of the board of Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
ee ee oe CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Bgr. 
matter up with ie trustees o le 
college, who have assented to the pro- Gold Bod age Shen a } ag York 

en Hi uilding, ohn Street, New Yor 


posal and heartily endorsed the idea. 
The committee requests that contri- 





butions of $1 be sent promptly to the 





treasurer of the National Association 
at £5 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. The 


committee follows: Ca acit Ss t 
A. W. Neale, Cleveland, chairman; For Local A nN 
(. F. Hildreth Freeport, Ill.; Walker p y se S 
Taylor, Wilmington, N. ©.; W.. E. Y : +a: F 
Sharpe, Burlington, N. C.: Fred W. ou can use our capacity as your own to take care of additional business 
Offenhauser, Texarkana Tex.; Edward 

S. Cowles, Hartford, Conn.; Fred W. Se ik ° P : ii 

Cole, Atlanta, Ga.: Louis C. Merrill, Our capacity is as high as $150,000 on a single risk with immediate binders 
Concord. N. H.; Henry H. Putnam. and 10% commission to brokers. Guaranteed Underwriters. Use our special 
Boston, Mass. Surplus Line Department. Special liberal policies for Baggage Insurance. 


Mr. Southgate was former president 
of the association and was exceedingly 
popular with all insurance men. MARSH & MCI ENNAN 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


beyond the capacity of admitted Companies. 


MORAN SUCCEEDS DODD 


Fr. W. Dodd has resigned his position I > 
2 “ , 9 Cedar St. California St. \e 
with the Concordia Fire as agency NEW YORK DENVER. bicka ” INNEASDLIS. 
superintendent for the Eastern depart- Ford Bld 7 St. John St. Leadenhall St. 
ment. He is a brother of Charles DETROIT } TREA fonpon 
Dodd, manager of the Royal in New- nennS pease 
ark. THESE OFFICES GIVE YOU THE BEST THERE IS IN INSURANCE SERVICE 


The territory is now in charge of 
James M. Moran. 











F. H. HAWLEY, Pres. ORGANIZED 1848 W. E. HAINES, Secy. 


< Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


Net Surplus Over $1,293,741.00 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL AGENT 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York 
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Riegel Criticizes 
Auto Rate System 


SUGGESTIONS MADE BY PROFESS- 
OR AT WHARTON SCHOOL 


Calls for More Rate Zones Without 
Reducing Exposure on Which 
Rates are Based 

Robert Riegel, of the Wharton School 
of Finance, University of Pennsylvania, 
is regarded by experts as the clearest 
thinker among laymen who are making 
a study of insurance rating problems. 
Professor Riegel’s newest analysis is 
of automobile rates, and in the “Journal 
of Political Economy,” published by the 
Univers:ty of Chicago Press, he makes 
suggestions for the improvement of 
automobile insurance rate making. 

Professor Riegel’s views in brief are 
that there is a desirability for a re- 
duction of discriminations (unavoid- 
able, he says, under the present terri- 
torial divisions); that there should be 
a consideration of certain admitted 
factors of hazard which at present have 
no influence on rates, and that a system 
of equitably allocating expenses should 
be adopted. 

The defect in the present rating sys- 
tem, as Professor Riegel sees it, is that 
at the boundary line of the State or 
other territorial division the rates 
change much more abruptly than haz- 
ards. The same trouble, for example, 
would ensue in the parcel-post system 
if a flat rate existed outside of the local 
zone, or in the express-rate system if 
the blocks were too few in number. 
One method of reducing the inequity 
of such abrupt transitions in automo- 
bile insurance would be to increase 
greatly the number of rate zones with- 
out reducing, below a point sufficient 
for an average, the exposure upon 
which rates are based. It is believed 
that this might be done without such 
fatal result and without enormously in- 
creasing the necessary number of rate 
schedules by the following method: 

Every large city in the United States 
of over 55,000 inhabitants should be 
considered as the center of a series of 
rate zones, the city itself (approxi- 


mately) forming the highest of these 
zones. It would then be necessary to 
obtain a basis rate for liability and 


property damage insurance for each of 
these cit‘'es—a rate which would cover 
merely the losses incurred, or, in other 
words, provide the amount actually re- 
turned to policyholders. Such a rate 
is obtainable by comparing the ratio 
of losses to exposure on all private 
pleasure cars in the particular city with 
the ratio of losses to exposure over the 
entire United States. The particular 
city’s rates would then be in proportion 
to the average rate of the United States 
as its loss ratio is to the average loss 
ratio of the United States. Thus, to 
use figures, if the Greater New York 
liability loss is on the average $40 per 
car insured twelve months, while the 
average loss in the United States is 
$30 per car year, the rates in New 
York will be 133 per cent. of the aver- 
age rates of the United States. 


A Task of Magnitude 

It would seem from this that it would 
be necessary to construct a vast num- 
ber of rate schedules in order to cover 
all the large cities in the United States. 
Two facts operate, however, to reduce 
the apparent magnitude of the task. 
First, the number of cities of over 55,- 
009 inhabitants in the United States is 
only about 100, according to the 1910 
census. Secondly, while it may be 
necessary for a time to carry nearly 
100 schedules, this number may be con- 
siderably reduced if a reasonable co- 
incidence of experience is discovered 


among these cities, which will permit 
of grouping. Grouping may also be 
necessary where insufficient exposure 
is found. 

There still remain to 
the cities of less than 55,000 inhabi- 
tants. These are so numerous and the 
possible exposure in each is so small 
that the construction of separate rate 
schedules for them is impossible. Con- 
Sequently they will be grouped in a 
class, and a rate made for the class in 
the same manner that a rate was ar- 
rived at for the larger cities. This will 
not do absolute justice among such 
smaller cities and towns, inasmuch. as 
a city of 50,000 will obtain a rate 
equally low with a town of 5,000, but 
it will be 100 per cent. superior to the 
present system, under which a city of 
100,000 and one of 5,000 frequently find 
themselves on equal terms. 

We have now to consider the terri- 
tory outside of cities, including subur- 
ban and rural districts. It is proposed 
that each of the cities be considered as 
surrounded by a series of concentric 
circles, with the geographic center of 
the city as a common center, the cir- 
cumferences of the circles being con- 
sidered as the boundary lines of rate 
zones. Thus, using New York as an 
illustration, the greater part of the city 
would be circumscribed by a line, say, 
25 miles distant at all points from the 
city’s geographical center and forming 
a circle 50 miles in diameter. All cars 
within this zone would take the Greater 
New York rates, which will vary, of 
course, with the horsepower. Outside 
of it would appear another imaginary 
circle with a diameter of, say, 55 miles, 
and all cars between the circumference 
of this circle and the one first men- 
tioned would take a rate which would 
be a percentage of the rate for the city 
zone and lower than the latter by, say, 
5 per cent. It may be assumed with 
some degree of equity that, beyond a 
certain point, the farther a car is kept 
from the city, the less it will be used 
within the city limits. The loss ex- 
perience of a number of larger cities 


be considered 
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might be used to 
Statistical basis what the percentages 
of the various zones should be, and 
their diameters. There would be many 
cases in which the location of the auto- 
mobile would fall within two zones of 
different cities, and under such cir- 
cumstances the higher rate of the two 
would be charged. 


Favorable Points 
Such a system of adjusting rates to 
location would have the following points 
in its favor: 


(a) The assumptions upon which 
it is based may be more readily de- 
fended upon theoretical grounds, 
admitting of some explanation to 
the insured of the causes of rate 
differences. 


(b) It would lessen the effect of 
discriminations which inevitably 
result from the present territorial 
divisions, such as a distance of a 
half-mile causing a $5 difference in 
property damage rates or a $23 dif- 
ference in liability rates. 
(c) It would eliminate the anom- 
aly of cities with 5,000 and 100,000 
inhabitants having the same rates. 
Some consideration should be given 
to certain factors of hazard which now 
have no influence on rates, such as (1) 
mileage covered and (2) competent 
driving. We reach the general conclu- 
sion regarding these factors, 
that a number of desired results in 
rate making are unattainable or are not 
worth the trouble involved, 
Expense 

Finally, some method of accurately 
ascertaining the expense involved in 
connection with all forms of automobile 
insurance is necessary. The publ'c is 
entitled to know that each line of 
coverage is bearing its equitable por- 
tion of the total cost of doing business. 
Considerable criticism of the percent- 
age of premiums devoted to expenses 
exists and has even led to the estab- 
lishment of so-called automobile mu- 
tuals. A more fundamental inquiry, 
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however, is whether automobile insur- 
ance is being charged with more than 
its share of total expenses, and whether 
liability and property damage insurance 
are each bearing their appropriate por- 
tions of the expense burden. This 
question has already been discussed by 
an able writer on casualty insurance, 
who has proposed an efficient cost 
system for companies writing multiple 
lines. His plan is described for the 
benefit of those companies “transact- 
ing multiple lines of insurance which 
desire * * * enlightenment and 
guidance to ascertain as close an ap- 
proximation as possible to the true cost 
of conducting each of its lines.” This 
expense problem appears to be second 
in importance only to the improvement 
in methods of ascertaining pure pre- 
miums in automobile insurance, 


FIRES CAUSED BY LIGHTNING 
Farm Mutual Companies Place Half 
Their Losses to This Class 

of Fires 


Fire losses caused by lightning form 
not a small percentage of the annual 
devastation of our country. Such 
losses are usually total, since they are 
most frequent in isolated localities, and 
it is estimated that could farm mutual 
insurance companies eliminate fires 
from this source they would decrease 
their losses fully fifty per cent. The 
secretary of one farm mutual insurance 
company says “Kighty-five per cent. 


of the losses of my company during 
the year 1913 were caused by light- 
ning.” Another says: “Every loss in 


my company during the year 1913, with 
one exception, was caused by l'ght- 
ning.” Stll another says: “Lightning 
striking wire fences, thereby killing 
stock in pastures, caused 50 per cent. 
of the losses paid to policyholders by 
my company last year.” 

It is the unanimous opinion of the 
fire marshals of the United States 
based upon the fire reports, that light- 
ning rods prevent lightning fires, Of 
the 419 lightning fires reported to the 
Illinois fire marshal during one year 
not one was reported as having oc- 
curred in a building properly rodded. 
All buildings made of stone, wood or 
brick should be protected by soft cop- 
per cable conductors. A_ building con- 


structed of metal and with metallic 
connection with the earth carries its 
own protection. So also do buildings 


which are provided with metal roof if 
properly grounded, and it is even con- 
tended by many that a metal roof in 
itself is a sufficient protection. Light- 
ning is entirely dependent upon re- 
sistance. There is no question but that 
lghtning rods, properly set up and 
grounded, will offer ample protection 
and will greatly reduce the probability 
of lightning fires. 

Undoubtedly the best material to be 
employed is pure copper cable. When 
these conductors are made of copper 
they should be soft drawn in the form 
of either tape or stranded cable A 
flat woven wire conductor is probably 
more effective than solid copper tape 
because of its greater conducting sur- 
face. In protecting dwellings from 
lightning the metal systems should be 
connected in the attic and then a line 
of connecting cable run outside just 
under the eaves and there connected 
to the lightning conductor, instead of 
making the connection near the ground, 
Often metal systems extending into 
the attic can be connected to a ventila- 
tor pipe and in that way to the main 
rod instead of going through the wall 
or connecting at the outside. Every 
home and every building that stands 
out alone needs protection from light- 
ning. In most sections of the country 
lightning during the summer months 
is particularly destructive to life and 
property, and in this age of civilization 
and science the waste from this mighty 
force of nature is uncalled for. 
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FOOD SUPPLY RISKS 


Effect of Sprinkler Rates on Flour 
Mills and Grain Elevators 
Made Public 


The former rate of the Mansfield Mill- 
ing Co., Mansfield, O., was $2.50. Since 
sprinklers were installed it is 62% 
cents. The Barber Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, is insured in the mutuals at net 
rate of $1.20. Before sprinklers were 
installed it was $5. KE. W. Conklin & 
Son, Binghamton, has a rate on its 
warehouse of thirty cents. Formerly, 
it was $1.40. Sprinklers have reduced 
the rate of George Q. Moon & Co., 
Binghamton, from $2.50 to $1.50. Fed- 
eral Milling o., Lockport, write the 
Grinnell people that they are saving 
$3,300 in premiums a year, their equip 
ment costing $15,100. Thompson Mill- 
ing Co., Lockport, pays $1 instead of 
2.50. KFerger Grain Co., Cincinnati, re 
duced its rate from $30.10 to $10, 

ao + + 


Smaller Forms of Policies Agitated in 
London 

According to the London “Times,” 
the marine insurance companies in 
Great Britain have now decided to 
adopt, by common agreement, as from 
July 1, a standard form of “slip,’’ which 
is in size substantially smaller than 
that at present commonly used. The 
slip is the document on which particu- 
lars of the insurance are supplied to 
the company after the latter has writ- 
ten the risk, and from the details on 
the slip the policy is duly prepared. 
Apart from a very considerable saving 
of paper the standard slip will permit 
of the employment of duplicating ma- 
chines by brokers, where the risk is 
being placed with a large number of 
insurance companies, thus ensuring 
economy of labor. A large marine of- 
fice may deal with between 300 and 
400 slips a day, and the total number 
used in London market may probably 
be estimated at about 2,000,000, so that 
a saving on each slip is well worth 
making. Some offices are already using 
the smaller forms, and are finding them 
at least as suitable as the old-style slips. 
Reduced forms of policies are also now 
being used by some companies, but no 
general agreement was reached on this 
subject, since it was found that in cer- 
tain instances large stocks of the exist- 
ing forms were held, and there was 
also reluctance in certain quarters to 
alter the form of formal documents 
which had been in use for generations 
and had become thoroughly familiar to 
shipowners and merchants. 

oa 4 + 


Erie Coal Pocket Risk 

Hanley & Co., of Jersey City, started 
placing the frame, concrete and steel 
coal pockets of the Erie Railroad this 
week. The risk is located at Edge- 
water, N. J., and is placed separately 
from the Erie general schedule. 

a * of 


The Wellhorn Tree Insurance 

In view of the discussion there has 
been over magnolia tree insurance in 
some papers the following letter from 
Alfred Wellhorn, of New Orleans, is of 
interest: 

“IT have The Eastern Underwriter’s 
letter asking for the forms used in in- 
suring trees with residences. We re- 
gret very much that we cannot supply 
you with this form for the reason that 
we are not now carrying through this 
agency any such insurance. 

“However, several years ago we in- 
sured some large magnolia. trees 
against damage by fire by the conse- 
quence of the burning of the residence 


located near by. We represented sev- 
eral companies at the time we issued 
this insurance and we do not know 
which company accepted this risk, but 
it was carried for several years and 
the companies no doubt recognize the 
insurable value of such property. 

“This is a class of business which 
we can appreciate would not be gen- 
erally accepted by companies, but if the 
tisk is inspected and a value placed 
upon each tree they would no doubt be 
written by some companies for a 
specified amount provided that the loss 
occurred in no other way than by the 
consequence of the burning of the 
building which would also be insured 
under the same contract.” 

> * * 


Joins Jos. S. Blume & Co. 
Charles T. Kenney, for two years in 
the bonding department of the Casualty 
Company of America, started = on 
Wednesday with Jos. S. Blume & Co. 
He is stationed at the Providence office 
of the company of which he has charge. 


FACTS ABOUT FOOD FIRES 
Unsprinklered Flour Mills’ Loss Since 
1908 $23,943,578; Grain Elevators, 
$36,753,853 


In view of the conservation movement 
for the protection of food supplies it is 
interesting to note that the records of 
the ‘National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, covering seventy fires in flour and 
cereal mills protected by automatic 
sprinklers show that in 54.3% of the 
cases the fires were completely extin- 
guished by the sprinklers and that in 
37.2% of the cases the fires were suc- 
cessfully held in check. Of the _ sgso- 
called unsatisfactory fires making in 
all 8%% of the total, over half were 
due to partial sprinkler installation or 
exposure fires, leaving ony three fires 
out of the seventy where the type of 
construction was such as to handicap 
proper sprinkler performance, or where 
the hazard was too severe for the ordi- 
nary sprinkler system. 

The same records show for grain 
elevators a total of fifty-two fires, 3844% 
of which were completely extinguished 
by the sprinklers and 32.7% success- 
fully held in check. Out of the remain- 
ing so-called unsatisfactory fires there 
were only six where the hazard of oc- 
cupancy or the nature of the building 
were such as to make unsatisfactory 
the performance of automatic sprinklers. 

The record of fire losses in unsprink- 
lered flour mills and grain elevators is 
herewith reproduced: 


Flour and Cereal Mills 
No. Average 


Year. Total (Loss. Fires. Loss. 
1908 $2,064,500 67 $30,813 
1909 2,913,500 62 46,991 
1910 1,823,000 57 31,982 
1911 3,508,000 69 50,826 
1912 2.479.778 80 30,887 
1913 3,677,700 73 50,379 
1914 1,446,100 51 28,355 
1915 1,435,000 49 29.286 
1916 3,692,000 56 65,928 
1917 

(5 mos.) 904,000 28 32,286 


Totals $23,943,578 592 $40,445 


Grain Elevators 
No. Average 


Year. ‘Total Loss. Fires. Loss. 
1908 $4,116,450 63 $65,340 
1909 3,511,000 56 62,696 
1910 2,880,000 39 73,846 
1911 2,047,500 37 57,094 
1912 2,648,103 55 48,147 
1913 2,767,200 59 46,902 
1914 4,419,350 61 72,448 
1915 5,307,250 62 85,601 
1916 4,115,000 69 59,638 
1917 


(5 mos.) 4,942,000 








Totals $36,753,853 547 $67,191 
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Not Afraid of 
the Legislatures 


MARKHAM AND PELLETT WOULD 
GO THERE FOR RELIEF 


Further Discussion of Jumbo Line Situ- 
ation—John A. Eckert Has Defin- 
ite Limitation Plan 


George D. Markham, of W. H. Mark- 
pam & Co., St. Louis, and one of the 
most influential men in the National 
Association eof Insurance Agents, dis- 
cussed the re-insurance situation in a 
communication to The Eastern Under- 
vriter this week. He said that he 
had been particularly interested in the 
up of arguments for and 
lines and heavy re-in- 
Richard M. Bissell, 
Fire Insur- 
Markham’s 


summing 
against jumbo 
surance made by 
president of the Hartford 


ance Company. In Mr. 
opinion the conclusions of Mr. Bissell 
are excellent. Mr. Markham quotes 


Mr. Bissell as saying: 

It will be seen that there are in- 
volved in the question important 
considerations affecting the inter- 
est of the agent and the public at 
large, and the balance seems to us 
to be heavily in favor of a revision 
of present practices. 

Thinks Jumbo Line, Heavily Re-insured, 
Should Be Outlawed 


“I believe this is the feeling of every- 
cne in the business, except those 
actuated by selfish motives,” said Mr. 
Markham. Continuing he said: 

“A company manager who cares 
nothing for the good of the business, 
and only desires a big premium _ in- 
come, and the selfish agent who cares 
nothing for the good of the business 
but thinks only of the laziest and most 
secret way of writing his business, will 
both argue against any interference 
with jumbo lines and excess re-insur- 
ance. But, every thoughtful man, 
loyal to the best interests of our busi- 
ness, will, I believe, agree that the 
jumbo line, heavily re-insured, should 
be outlawed. 

“I do not fear a_ substantial or 
permanent lessening of coverage, either 
in large risks or congested districts. 
When the risk needs the insurance, 
end the insurance company needs the 
premium, they are likely to get to- 
gether, And if a few big companies 
do not take up all the re-insurance 
facilities of these foreign companies, 
such facilities may be scattered more 
widely or may even be offered to the 
public in direct policies,—possibly even 
through established agencies. There- 
fore, I cannot but believe that the 
scare among large insurers has been 
skillfully worked up by some of our 
friends who are adepts at that sort of 
thing, and whose operations we have 
watched with amusement on previous 
occasions. 

“But it seems absurd to me to hear 
people protest against going to the 
legislatures for help. What other help 
can come? The companies, in their 
Own associations, ‘will never interfere 
with this practice any more than they 
will interfere with underwriters an- 
nexes and multiple agencies. The 
greedy boy has plenty of excuses for 
his appetite and will fight for the big- 
fest plate. But if they were all com- 
pelled to. quit at one time, many of 
them would be really relieved; {or 
multiple agencies and jumbo lines ‘are 
not all beer and skittles’ for the man- 
ager.” 

Pellet Wants Abuses Checked 

Another prominent person in the 
counsels of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents—Clarenca S. 
Pellet, of Critchell, Miller, Whitney & 
Barbour, Chicago,—gave these views to 
The Eastern Underwriter: 

Generally speaking, I have much 


sympathy with the suggestion to 
limit the gross line. The present, 
however, seems to me an inoppor- 
tune time to sugzest such legisla- 
tion. During the continuation of 
the war I assume that the re-insur- 
ance facilities of the companies 
will be reduced to a noticeable ex- 
tent. I think we may find our- 
selves needing all the re-insurance 
help in certain cases which our 
companies can give us; therefore, 

I am in favor of “letting things 

ride.” 

In the future if companies or 
agents abuse the present privilege 
as to gross line, I will be in favor 
of legislation to restrain them, 
much as I dislike rushing to the 
legislature with our business ills. 
Frederick V. Bruns, of Syracuse, 

doesn’t think there should be inter- 
ference with the present system, say- 
ing this week: 

“The best judgment of the writer 
seems to be that there should be no 
iimitation on re-insurance liability. We 
already have too much restriction of 
business through legislative channels. 

“Executives of insurance corpora- 
tions should be given the right to ad- 
just their re-insurance to their own 
peculiar financial conditions ‘without 
intervention.” 


John A. Eckert’s Succinct Views 

The views of John A. Eckert, a 
prominent New York broker, and for- 
mer president of the Fire Brokers’ As- 
sociation of New York, are always 
worthy of reproduction. His opinion 
of re-insurance liability follows: 

“If I understand the insurance law 
correctly, in my mind the solution is 
quite easy, as follows: 

1. No company should be al- 
lowed to re-insure with a re-insur- 
ing company unless under limita- 
tions the same as apply to what is 
known as the affidavit law, which 
forbids me as a broker to place in- 
surance in a non-represented com- 
pany until I have filed an affidavit 
that I cannot secure the insurance 
in represented companies. 

2. Lines placed with represented 
re-insurance companies should be 
limited to 10 per cent. of their capi- 
tal and surplus, and I think I am 
correct in saying that the law in- 
vokes this limit on direct writing 
companies. 

“If these limitations could be applied 
I think the solution would be arrived 
at.” 

No Limitation, Says Van Alstyne 

W. N. Van Alstyne, president of 
Rogers & Ashe, Inc., Little Falls, N. Y.: 

“Taking up the subject of limitation 
of re-insurance liability from the up- 
State agents’ viewpoint, I say ‘No 
limitation.’ This conclusion is perhaps 
prompted from selfishness, but it is 
strangely coincident that with the in- 
creased cost of ‘everything,’ there has 
been an increase of compensation gen- 
erally, save to the agent, who is re 
ceiving the same commission or less 
than he received a score of years ago. 
Large policies help to reduce the office 
over-head and to a fractional extent 
have offset the increase of operating 
cost. 

“There is something to be said, of 
course, in behalf of the small and 
medium-sized company, but I believe 
they can better profit themselves in 
the division of the ‘spoils’ by tearing 
up their ‘four-page’ prohibited list and 
adopting a more liberal underwriting 
policy, instead of the picayune ‘a cent’s 
worth of this and two cents’ worth of 
that.’ 

“Legislative reforms always work 
hardships, for they make no excep- 
tions, and flexibility is vital to the 
sane conduct of the insurance busi- 
ness. The relief to the company that 
seeks a more uniform distribution of 
the business is not in legislation such 
as proposed in Illinois, it is in a cor- 
rection of the fault of management.” 

T. C. Moffatt, of Newark, said this 
week: “Briefly stated, I am opposed to 
limitation on re-insurance by the Leg- 
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islature for a good many reasons which 
I can give you if you want to hear 
them. I know there are arguments in 
favor, which may be worthy of some 
consideration, but the balance seems 
to be the other way.” 


WITHDRAWS ITS UNIFORM FORM 


Yational Association of Insurance 
Agents Will Use That of National 
Board 


The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents makes the following an- 
nouncement about the National Board's 
uniform accounts current form, recent- 
ly adopted by the executive commit- 
tee of the National Board: 

“As the Agents’ Association has 
spent considerable time and money on 
this effort, over a long period of years, 
we feel that the outcome is a happy 
one, even though the acceptance of the 
National Board form means the with- 
drawal of our own. 

“We feel that it is proper that these 
matters should be within the control 
of the companies, and since the aim 
of uniformity is accomplished it is in 
order for the Agents’ Association to 
withdraw from the field, which we 
gladly do.” 


STAND TO LOSE $1,500,000 


Companies Liable for That Amount 
Each Year on Binders in Greater 
New York 
A man in a position to know says 
that the fire insurance companies are 
covering about $1500,000 of liability 
each year in Greater New York on the 
Linder system for which not a cent of 

premium is paid. 





THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy, 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
too WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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NEW YORK. 


ORGANIZED 1859 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1917 


Cash Capital ....... $1,000,000.00 
RD aka daseawewns 8,553,704.22 
eT ere 4,222.485.60 
Net Surplus ........ 3,331,218.62 
Surplus for Policy 

SN. sisi wawseas 4,331,218.62 


HEAD OFFICE 
Cor. William and Cedar Streets 








United States Branch 





92 William Street, New York 


INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 
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95 WILLIAM STREET 


United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. 

Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D.C. 
National Lumber Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. 
Freeport, Illinois 


AGENTS 


NEW YORK CITY 


The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 

Union Fire Ins. Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 

Seneca Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 


W. W. ALVERSON, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 
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New Suggestions 


About U. & O. 


EXECUTIVE WOULD DO AWAY 
WITH PHRASE 1-300THS 





Submits a New Per Diem Liability 
Clause—Actual Loss Sustained 
Protection 


Some new ideas about Use and Occu- 
pancy are given to “The Standard,” of 
Boston, by a prominent company exec- 
utive. In risks, whose operations are 
continuous (Sundays and holidays gen- 
erally excepted) custom has established 
the method of applying the co-insurance 
requirement to be by making the maxi- 
mum of the per diem liability one three- 
hundredths of the total amount of the 
policy, but in what are known as séa- 
sonal risks and in risks with fluctu- 
ating earnings, such as summer hotels 
or vegetable canning factories, this 
method cannot be used and the result 
can only be attained by some such 
clause in the policy, this executive says, 
as the following: 

It is a condition of this insurance 
that this Company shall be liabie 
for no greater proportion of any loss 
than the amount of this policy bears 
to the amount of loss which would 
be incurred by total suspension of 
business during an entire year be- 
ginning with the date of the fire. 
iHe is of the opinion that if we can 

dismiss from our minds the practice of 
using the phrase one-three-hundredths 
(1-300ths) we could utilize the above 
clause on all use and occupancy policies, 
and simplify in that way the securing 
of full insurance to amount at risk, and 
we would have the added advantage of 
a wording almost identical with the or- 
dinary co-insurance or reduced rate 
clause now used on fire policies, which 
has become familiar to all, and this 
would carry with it any advantage which 
might result from court decisions, which 
have been rendered as to the applica- 
tion of that particular form of wording. 

The use and occupancy policy drawn 
along the lines laid down above, will 
be both fair to the insurer and the in- 
sured, will provide indemnity up to the 
amount purchased for all losses that 
can be fairly attributable to business 
interruption, for all classes of risks. 
Expressing Liability in Definite Terms 

There remains, however, to be intro- 
duced the clauses that will provide for 
the definite terms as to the liability for 
any loss under each particular policy 
on a particular risk, under each of the 
two possible occurrences: 

(a) Complete or total business inter- 
ruption. 

(b) ‘Curtailment of business or a par- 
tial business interruption. 

As all use and occupancy 
pend upon the two factors, 
amount, or perhaps rather the ratio, 
and second the duration of the inter- 
ruption, we must necessarily provide a 
basis or a unit of measure for each and 
this cannot, as in a fire loss,. be the 
dollar unit alone. 

The ratio of the interruption is evi- 
dently the proportion of net profits of 
the business which the fire prevents 
the assured from realizing, in a total 
interruption the net profits are entirely 
cut off, and in a partial interruption 
they may be reduced by 50 per cent. 
or any other per cent. of the possible 
curtailment which would take place un- 
der a total interruption. 

It should be evident that in a total 
interruption the loss would be all of 
the net profits plus the fixed charges 
and expenses that must necessarily be 
continued. It would seem equally evi- 
dent that if the business, whatever may 
be its nature, was interrupted 50 per 
cent., that the loss so far as net profits 
were concerned would be 50 per cent. 
of those profits and | think it will be 


losses de- 
first the 


admitted that in such case the liability 


of the company should be only 50 per 
cent. also of the “fixed charges and 
expenses which must necessarily be 
continued,” so that we find the measure 
of the ratio of the interruption is the 
proportion by which net profits are re- 
duced and that this proportion must 
also be the measure of the ratio of 
liability for all other items entering into 
the loss. 

We still have to deal with the ex- 
ceedingly important factor of the dur- 
ation of the interruption, and to select 
a unit of measure for that, and here 
we have a wide scope of choice. We 
might have taken as the unit of meas- 
ure the entire year and have divided 
the loss for a year’s interruption by 
twelve, in case the interruption was 
for one month, or we might have taken 
for a unit the week and in case of an 
interruption for forty-five days, multi- 
plied by 6 3-7ths, but we did not, for 
of course the natural unit to choose was 
the smallest one, that is, the day, and 
this is so eminently the best that it 
probably was the only one considered. 

Ascertaining Amount of Real Loss 

In reaching, therefore, the real loss 
due to interruption we simply multiply 
the ascertained ratio, according to the 
completeness of the interruption, of the 
daily loss of net profits and the daily 
increments of the proportion of the fixed 
charges and expenses, by the number of 
days duration, and thus the loss _ in- 
curred, for which indemnity under the 
particular terms of the policy may be 
claimed, is obtained; it sounds simple 


and it is simple theoretically, but is 
not so simple when you endeavor to 
provide the wording in the brief and 


clear phraseology in which a contract, 
as far as possible, always should be 
drawn. 

As the maximum per diem indemnity 
under total interruption can never be 
greater than the amount of the policy 
divided by the number of business days 
in a year, the best wording to be used 
in the policy form may be either “1- 
300ths part of the amount of the pol- 
icy,” or the amount in dollars, which 
equals 1-300ths part of the amount of 
the policy. 

We now have to provide for a _ par- 
tial or incomplete interruption, and it 
would seem that, if in a fire policy the 
liability with full insurance when the 
property is 50 per cent. destroyed, is 
just 50 per cent. of what it would have 
been had the property been entirely de- 
stroyed, then in use and occupancy in- 
surance, as we have started with the 
assumption that we required insurance 
sufficient to cover a year’s interruption, 
we must concede that in a 50 per cent. 
interruption the per diem amount to 
be paid should be just 50 per cent. of 
what would have been paid for a com- 
plete interruption, or that for a 50 per 
cent. interruption for a certain period 
of time, the total amount paid would 
be just 50 per cent. of what would be 
paid for a total interruption for the 
same period. 

This would seem to be expressed by 
the following clause: 

During the time of a partial sus- 
pension of business, the per diem 
liability under this policy shall not 
exceed the same proportion of the 
per diem liability which would have 
been incurred by a total suspension 
of business, as the proportion by 
which the daily business, at the 
time of the fire, is decreased. 


It should also be stated in the policy 
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that the word “day” however qualified 
shall be taken to mean a period of 24 
hours, in order to avoid any possibility 
of a misunderstanding. 

In many policy forms, while the per 
diem liability in case of total interrup- 
tion of business, has been stated as the 
“actual loss sustained not exceeding 1- 
300ths part of the amount of the pol- 
icy” thus leaving the determination of 
the actual loss per diem open to the 
usual processes of adjustment, yet in 
connection with a partial interruption 
of business, there has been brought in 
a reference to the daily average profit 
of some preceding period. 

‘While such a method is undoubtedly 
useful in the general run of policies it 
is frequently not applicable and is of 
course no moré necessary in cise of a 
partial interruption than in case of a 
total interruption. ‘Surely, if we can 
determine the per diem loss of net 
profits of the total interruption, we can 
also determine the proportion by which 
those net profits are reduced, when the 
interruption is only partial and we can 
determine them by the same usual pro- 
cesses of adjustment, and that is all 
that is needed to fix the per diem lia- 
bility. 

Any mandatory basis fixed by figures 
which show what the loss would have 
been at some previous period when the 
fire did not occur, would often prove un- 
satisfactory to the man who is trying 
to protect himself against the loss which 
he is suffering at the time when the 
fire does occur. 

It would then certainly seem that if 
it is thought desirable to refer to any 
previous period as a basis for the daily 
average profits, the rule should be per- 
missive rather than mandatory, thus al- 
lowing of modification of the earning 
capacity due to changes which may have 
been made in the plant itself, or which 
may have occurred in business condi- 
tions, especially as we must remember 
that the company is always protected 
by the words “actual loss sustained.” 


Calculation of Daily Average Business 

It would seem that when desired it 
should be allowable to insert a clause 
basing the daily average business at 
the time of the fire upon the daily aver- 
age business for a period of not less 
than thirty days of full operation next 
preceding the fire, or in policies with 
seasonal or fluctuating earnings, upon 
the daily average business for the pe- 
riod in the preceding calendar year cor- 
responding to the period of suspension 
due to the fire. 


GRISWOLD WITH MERCHANTS 
Harold E. Griswold, one of the best 
equipped special agents in the United 


States, from the technical end, has 
been elected a vice-president of the 
Merchants Fire, of New York. For 
some years Mr. Griswold has been 


special agent of the Phoenix Fire in 
New Jersey, and he has also been in 


charge of the New York branch for 
binding of business throughout the 
United States. In fact, Mr. Griswold 


is credited with being the originator 
of the brokerage departments in New 
York City established by the fire in- 
surance companies. 
ALLEGHENY BOARD MEETING 
The Allegheny County Board of Fire 
Underwriters met yesterday. Elimina- 
tions in forms and other questions were 
discussed. 
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915 Postal 
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Telegraph Co. 


Fire Alarm and Police Telegraphs 
for Municipal and Private Plants 


OVER 1500 PLANTS IN ACTUAL 
SERVICE 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, M.\SS. 


AGENCIES 


New York 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 
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‘“‘STRONG AS THE STRONGEST’’ 


The Northern Assurance Co. 
(LTD., OF LONDON) 


Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1876 
$105,000,000 
$38,000,000 
Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada 
United States Branch 
January 1, 1917 
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Surplus in United States.... 823,964.59 
Total losses paid in United 

States from 1874 to 1916, 
‘ 24,669,753.43 
W. R. BROCK, President 


W. B. MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS Accident Fidelity 
———— — Health Automobile Contract Judicial 

Dr. F. A. Stillings NEW LIVE STOCK COMPANY Plate Glass Public Official 
. - Burglary Liability Depository Bonds 


of Concord, Dies 


MEDICAL DIRECTOR OF UNITED 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


Had Distinguished Career as Surgeon 
and Hospital Corps Director—A 
Hater of Shams 


Dr. F. A. Stillings, medical director 
of the United Life & Accident Insur- 
ance Company, Concord, N. H., and a 
director and a large stockholder in the 
Company is dead. He was educated 
at Dartmouth and in Europe. 

For a number of years Dr. Stillings 
had been advisory surgeon at the Mar- 





garet Pillsbury and New Hampshire 
Memorial Hospitals and for 30 years 
was surgeon for the Boston & Maine 
Railroad. 


He served as surgeon general on the 
staff of Gov. Hiram A. Tuttle and also 
of Gov. Frank W. Rollins, during which 
time he reorganized the hospital corps 
of the National Guard, instituting regu- 
lar drills which accounted for the effi- 
ciency of the corps which accompanied 


the First New Hampshire Regiment 
when the call came for the Spanish 
War. 

In 1899, Dr. Stillings represented 
Ward Five in the General Court and 


was returned two years later. At the 
following session, that of 1903, he rep- 
resented the Concord district in the 
State Senate. As a legislator he was 
instrumental in the passage of mea 
sures relating to public health and hos- 
pital improvements, also causing to be 
passed a resolut'on creating a commis- 
sion to investigate the advisability of 
establishing a sanatorium for consump- 
tives which was reported favorably. 

In discussing Dr. Stillings, R. H. 
Burns, second vice-president and super- 
intendent of agencies of the United Life 
and Accident, said to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter: 


“He was selected as medical direc- 
tor on account of his eminent ability 
as a physician and surgeon, and on 


account of his prestige in many States. 
“In addition to his education, broad 
culture and experience in practice, he 


was endowed with a great many of 
those natural gifts which are so es- 
sential for a medical director of a 


life insurance company—common sense, 
honesty, quick to discover sham or hy- 
pocrisy in agents, applicants, local ex- 
aminers or anyone else. He was a 
good listener, but did his own think- 
ing.” 

NEW BOILER RATES 

New boiler insurance rates 
effective on July 1. 

The new rates are somewhat higher 
than formerly and simplify the method 
of rate computation. Simplification 
is accomplished, partly by abolish- 
ing the limited form of policy and re- 
taining only the multiple-indemnity 
form, and partly by providing a system 
of numbered classifications so arranged 
that to obtain the complete rate it is 
necessary only to add together three 
figures taken directly from tables in the 
manual. Rate increases -are accom- 
plished by so fixing the classification 
numbers that certain types of boiiers 
and pressure vessels take a higher rat- 
ing than heretofore. 


became 


ECHO OF KINGSLAND 
An attempt to remove’ Lyndhurst 
township authorities from adjusting for 
residents’ losses incurred in the Cana- 
dian Car & Foundry Co. (Kingsland 
disaster) is being made in the courts. 


Michigan Corporation Will Issue Fif- 
teen Kinds of Coverage—Opti- 
mistic About Breeders 


The Michigan Life Stock Insurance 


Company has been incorporated, with 
Colon C. Lillie as president. 

Mr. Lillie is a farmer on a large 
scale. H. J. Wells, secretary, is also 
a farmer. 

There are said to be $200,090,000 


worth of live stock in Michigan, only 
a small percentage of which is insured, 
except against fire or lightning. There 
has been a tendency during the past 
few years to a higher grade of live 
stock of every species. All scrub 
stocks are being supplanted by regis- 
tered stock, and to-day on a thousand 
hills are pastured animals of the best 
thoroughbred _ sort. Statistics show 
that only two and a half per cent. of 
the live stock losses are from fire and 


lightning; that ninety-seven and one- 
half per cent. are from accident and 
disease. 


Various plans of policies will be is- 
sued, carrying various benefits. Un- 
der the blanket form two-thirds of the 
‘ash value of the animals at the time 
of death to the limit of $200 will be 
paid. Full value will be paid on all 
individual policies. Under this plan 
the people will be inclined to improve 
their stock. At the present time many 
farmers hesitate to purchase the best 
animals because of the hazard of the 
large loss by disease or accident. Now 
that they are able to insure these ani- 
mals at a reasonable rate many farm- 
ers will be inclined to purchase two 
good cows rather than three medium 
ones, and will see that they are the 
best. Many breeders will be willing 
to sell on partial payments if their 
interests can be protected by insur- 
ance. The banker will look upon live 
stock insurance for short loans as he 
does on property insurance for real 
estate loans. The Company issues the 
following policies: 

Individual policies for breeding stal- 
lions, jacks, boars, rams and bulls. 

Castration of stallions and colts and 
for any surgical operation. 

Mares in foal; also 30-day 
policies. 

Also on any animal if the individual 


foaling 


policy is preferred to our. blanket 
policy. 
Blanket policies for all classes of 


farm live stock at two-thirds their col- 
lective cash value,’as follows: 

Common farm horses and mules, ex- 
cluding stallions and mares in foal. 

Logging horses, construction horses, 
and city dray horses. 

Milch cows in breeding herd. 

Farm young stock and other cattle, 
excluding bulls. 

Feeding policies covering time 
feeding for all classes of cattle. 

Breeding flock of sheep. 

Feeding policy for lambs. 

Brood sows. 

Feeding policy for hogs of all ages. 

Shipping policies for all kinds of live 
stock. 


of 
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Report on Hazards 
of Aeroplane Making 





INQUIRY BY DIVISION OF INDUS- 
TRIAL HYGIENE OF THIS STATE 
“Doping” the Danger Point; No Eating 
Should Be Allowed in “Dope 
Rooms” 





A complete report on the hazards of 
the aeroplane industry, with particular 
reference to the hazardous gases in var- 
nish doping, which cause abdominal 
pains, has been made by the Division of 
Industrial Hygiene of the New York 


State Industrial Commission. 
The Modern Aeroplane 
Without going in actual engineering 


features of these machines, it is suffi- 
cient to say that at least 90 per cent., 
exclusive of the engine, is constructed 
of spruce and mahogany wood, which 
forms the skeleton, or framework, over 
which is stretched Irish linen of the 
finest and closest weave obtainable. 

Experienced upholsterers are engaged 
in the work of stretching and sewing 
the linen on the wings, rudders, ailerons, 
stabilizers and on the fuselage. When 
this process has been completed, these 
parts are turned over to the “dopers,” 
whose duties consist in applying to them 
a mixture or “dope varnish” which 
makes them impervious to water and 
air. 

It contains chiefly as its base either 
acetate or nitrate of cellulose mixed 
with a solvent which, when applied, 
quickly evaporates and leaves the base 
of acetate or nitrate of cellulose firmly 
fixed within the interstices of the liren: 

In the search for the solvent, tetra 
chloride of carbon, tetrachlor ethane, 
trichlor ethylene, amyl acetate, acetone, 
benzine and wood alcohol or methylated 
spirits were used. In the early days of 
the industry, tetrachlor ethane was sup- 
posed to be the one which, when applied, 
rendered the linen most taut. 
IlIness and Deaths Among 

Aeroplane Workers 

It was not until 1913 or 1914 that it 
was definitely known in Europe that the 
peculiar sickness occurring among the 
aeroplane workers, varying from nau- 
abdominal pain to 


European 


sea, vomiting, 
marked jaundice, followed by delirium, 
which frequently terminated in death, 


was due to inhalation of the vapor of 
the “dope varnish.” 

The symptoms of this sickness were 
studied and classified, and, in the fatal 
cases, post-mortem findings noted. Ex- 


periments were made upon different 
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rats with the “dope mixtures” and its 
various constituents; tetrachlor ethane, 
acetone, benzol, wood alcohol and amy! 
acetate. 

The symptoms of the different rats 
exposed to the various substances were 
minutely described, together with the 
post-mortem findings. It was found 
that the symptoms and necropsy find- 
ings in the rats, exposed to “dope mix 
ture” and tetrachlor ethane, were iden- 
tical with those found among the aero- 
plane workers exposed to the fumes of 
“dope varnish.” This proved conclu- 
sively that this particular form of ill- 
ness was due to the tetrachlor ethane 
contained in the “dope.” 


Recommendations 

The following recommendations have 
been made by the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene: 

1. In aeroplane factories where “dope” 
is used a downward system of ventila- 
tion should be furnished; intakes to be 
located at floor level, which should be 
situated about six feet apart beneath 
working areas. 

2. Drying of wings, ailerons and i1ud- 
ders to be done in a room separate and 
apart from “dope” room. 

3. When fuselage is “doped” it should 
be done in proximity to a downward 
system of ventilation. 

4. (Hach morning and afternoon should 
be interrupted by a fifteen minute rest 
period, men to go into the open air 
during such times. 

5. Hot running water, soap and indi- 


vidual towels, also overalls, should be 
provided for all “dope” workers. 
6. Lockers, which shall be well ven- 


tilated, should be provided for all “dope’ 
workers. 


7. 'No eating should be permitted in 
any “dope” room. 
8. Not less than one hour shall be 


allowed as a lunch period to any worker 
engaged in the process of “doping.” 

‘9. Active medical supervision, as early 
diagnosis of “dope” poisoning, to pre- 
vent serious after effects. 

10. No “doping” should be conducted 
in the open air unless same is done 
under a shed, so as to prevent rapid 
evaporation of the poisonous fumes. 

11. Any workers, who complain of diz- 
ziness or sleepiness, should be imme- 
diately remeved from the work for 
forty-eight hours. 


JOINT CONTROL 


All the surety companies that write 
probate bonds take substantially the 
same view of the joint-control feature 
of probate risks, and follow substantial- 
ly the same practice in the matter of 
requiring joint control; that is to say, 
they all regard joint control as highly 
desirable in almost every case; they 
all simply will not write the bond at 
all without joint control under certain 
conditions of frequent occurrence; and 
they all, under the stress of competition, 
and with great reluctance, waive joint 
control in a considerable number of 
cases, says the Fidelity & Casualty Co. 
in its “Monthly Bulletin.” 


The Monarch Health and Accident 
Insurance Company of Peoria IIL, has 
been enjoined from doing further busi- 
ness and I. L. Fuller, an attorney, has 
been appointed receiver, on petition of 
the State Superintendent of Insurance. 
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Livingston on Compensation 
In a talk before Michigan local 
agents, J. K. Livingston, of Detroit, 
well known among local agents every- 
where, said he was strongly of the 
opinion that considering the unsatis- 
factory condition of compensation in- 
surance it is not a stable and perma- 
nent line of insurance to which an agent 
should devote all of his time. Other 
lines of insurance hold out a much 
brighter future for permanency. 
* ” + 
The Hartford’s Mail 
As an evidence of the wide variety 
of lines handled by the Hartford, that 
Company has recently received checks 
from agents payable as follows: Hart- 
ford Marine Insurance Company; Hart- 
ford Marine and ‘Transportation In- 
surance Company; Hartford Marine 
Department; Hartford Mail Depart- 
ment; Registered Mail Department; 
Hartford F. & M. Insurance Company; 
Hartford Live Stock Department; Hart- 
ford F. & M. Department; Hartford 
M. & T. Department; Hartford Farm 
Insurance Company. 
* * 
Good Thing It Wasn’t Somebody Else’s 
Calendar 
When a certain passenger conductor 
on the New York Central decided to 
take a day off, he had no thought that 
a three weeks’ enforced leave of ab- 
sence would be handed to him. He 
climbed on a chair to tear a date page 
from the pad of a large Pacific Mutual 
calendar and the chair tipped over. 
Four or five ribs were cracked in the 
wreck which followed. A Pacific Mu- 
tual calendar caused the crash and a 
Pacific Mutual accident policy paid the 
bill. 
* * @ 
Has Paid $1,000,000 
The Pacific Mutual Life has now 
paid out nearly $1,000,000 for accidental 
deaths of railroad employes. Three of 
the claims were on dining car cooks. 
They met with legitimate accidental 
deaths, and not from eating their own 
yares, Mortality among firemen was 
heaviest, 
+ ok w 
Distinguished Lineage of Bulkeleys 
At the recent dedication of bronze 
memorial tablets in the main hall of 
the Aetna Life in memory of Judge 
Eliphalet Adams Bulkeley, first presi- 
dent of the Company, there were 
four generations of distinguished line- 
age present. President Morgan G. 
Bulkeley gave an interesting review of 
his father’s life and the tablets were 
unveiled by two greatgrandsons of the 
late Judge Bulkeley—Gardner Bulkeley, 
III, aged three years, and William E. 
C. Bulkeley, aged four years, sons of 
Captain Morgan G. Bulkeley, Jr. The 
concluding paragraph of the bronze 
tribute reads: “He was honorable in 
his descent, skilled in his profession, 
a pioneer in the beneficent work of the 
institution which he founded and a use- 
ful and exemplar townsman of the com- 
munities in which he lived.” 
* o* + 
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Benedict D. Flynn on Honeymoon 

Benedict D. Flynn, of Hartford, as- 
sistant secretary of the Travelers In- 
surance Company and Miss Genevieve 
M. Brady, daughter of Mrs. Thomas 
H. Brady of New Britain, Conn., were 
married recently in St. John’s Church, 
Old Saybrook. Professor Joseph D. 











Flynn, of Trinity College, brother of 
the groom was best man, and the 
ushers were George W. Brady, brother 
of the bride, G. Frank Olmsted, John 
kK. Ahern, George W. Flynn, and Harry 


ii. Walkley of Hartford. Harry J. 
Barreuther. cousin of the bride, played 
the wedding march. 
* . - 
Sammis With Maryland 
Walter Sammis assumed his new 
position as counterman at the New 
York office of the Maryland Casualty 
Company on Monday. Mr. Sammis 
formerly held a similar position with 
the Fidelity & Deposit Company and 
the Southwestern Surety Company. 
* + * 


War Stops These Indemnities 

According to a ruling of the State 
Industrial Commission of Colorado, 
members of Austrian, German, Turkish 
and Bulgarian families whose relatives 
were killed in the ‘Hastings mine 
disaster on April 27, cannot collect 
compensation insurance until after the 
termination of the war. In no event 
will insurance be paid on any claim 
arising since the outbreak of the war, 
according to the ruling. Claims pre- 
sented before war was declared and 
on which money is now being paid, 
will not be affected by the recent 
decision. Following is the wording of 
the commission's decision: 

“As to the claims which have arisen 
subsequent to the declaration of war, 
the Industrial Commission will accept 
for filing the claims of claimants 
(citizens of the countries named) 
resident within the borders of the 
United States or friendly countries, and 
wherever the facts justify will award, 
but payment under said award will be 
ordered held in trust during the period 
of the war.” 





The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr. 
Employers’ Liability Building 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED 











The NATIONAL of DETROIT 


Is ready—and qualified—to write 


GROUP INSURANCE 
This new form represents the future plan 
of INDUSTRIAL underwriting 
NOW is the time to get started 


National Casualty Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
Eastern Department 
100 William St., New York 
Western Department 
Pacific Bldg., San Francisco 


Northwestern Department 
Palace Bldg., Minneapolis 


~—5 Broker’s Commission Rights 


(Continued from page 1) 


the courts. This is especially true when 
a series of policies procured by the 
broker for an insured is cancelled prior 


to expiration by either company or in- 
sured under the privilege contained in 
the standard policy. Practically speak- 
ing, when the broker retains the line 
for the insured and simply replaces it 
in another company, or even when he 
retains the insured as his customer, 
there is no difficulty upon this point 
since the broker is usually willing to 
forego his commission upon the un- 
earned premium and look upon this loss 
as one of the features of his business. 
In this respect, the effect of the trans- 
action between broker and company is 
that the former follows the fortunes of 
the latter, and only receives his com- 
mission upon the portion of the premium 
actually earned by the company. When, 
however, there is a break in the rela- 
tionship between broker and insured, 
resulting in the cancellation of policies, 
some very difficult questions arise. In 
a recent instance, where there had been 
a change in brokers, resulting in the 
cancellation of a series of policies, John 
A. Eckert & Co. started two actions 
against Pathe Freres to recover from 
the latter the portion of the commission 
unearned because of the cancellation 
of the policies previous to expiration. 
The starting of such actions was an 
admission by the broker that he was not 
entitled to the commission on the un- 
earned premiums from the companies, 
since he claimed this from the insured.” 
Continuing Mr. Badger said: 


Effect of Decisions 


One of these actions was commenced in the 
Municipal Court, and resulted in a judgment 
for the insured. This was affirmed upon ap- 
peal by the Appellate Term and motions for 
reargument and for leave to appeal to the 
Appellate Division were denied. The other 
action was a Supreme Court action and in this 
the insured demurred to the broker’s complaint, 
which demurrer was sustained and this is as 
far as the action has proceeded. 

The effect of these decisions and of the 
cases upon which they were based is that in 
no event is the broker entitled to recover his 
commission from the insured. The reason for 
this lies in the fact that the insured never un- 
dertakes to pay a commission, only paying the 
fixed premium from which he is quite content 
that the broker, with the permission of the 
company, should make a deduction before pay- 
ment to the latter. 

So far as the question of the broker’s right 
to recover full commission from the company 
despite cancellation, no definite answer can 
he given at the present time. The contention 
of the broker is that he receives his commission 
for negotiating the insurance and that he may 
retain this irrespective of the subsequent fate 
of the policy. The contention of the company 
is that the broker, having negotiated a_ policy 
of insurance containing a cancellation clause 
which may terminate it at any time, is bound 
to follow the fortunes of the company and wien 
he has received full commission must repay 
them to the company upon cancellation. 

Richards on Insuranct, 3rd ed., p. 94, note, 
states: 

“The broker receives a commission in the 
shape of a percentage out of the premium. 


Div., 153, 846N. Y. Supp., 374. He earns full 
commission though policy be cancelled before 


expiration. Am. Steam Boiler Co. vs. Ander- 
son, 130 \N. Y., 134, 29 N. E., 231. Contra, dic- 
tum, ‘Devereaux vs. Ins. Co., 98 N. C., 6, 3 S. 

E., 639. But by custom in order to keep on 
good terms with the company the broker makes 
return of his commission to the company pro 
rata, inasmuch as the company is obliged on 
cancellation to pay back to the insured the 
unearned premium without credit for its pay- 
ment to broker.” 

These authorities are, however, not quite con- 
clusive upon the question since they are in 
reality applicable to an agent and not to a 
broker. t is quite apparent that the question 
of an agent’s commission depends upon his con- 
tract which is usually written, whereas there 
is rarely a definite contract between broker and 
company, simply the rate of commission being 
fixed. It has, however, been definitely estab- 
lished in the case of an agent of an insurance 
company, that where the policies of the latter 
are cancelled because of its insolvency, the 
agent may retain full commission notwithstand- 
ing the cancellation. This ruling was made in 
the case of American Union Fire Ins. Co., 
Jchnson vs. Button, 49 Ins. L. J., 335, and in 
T. W. Hay vs. Union Fire, 83 S. W., 241. This 
same result will in all probability be held to 
obtain in case of a broker since he has fully 
completed his work, and the termination of the 
policy is not due to any fault attributable to 
him nor was the termination had in conformity 
with any provision of the policy. 


Breach of Trust 


It is also clear, that in a case where a broker 
had placed a line of insurance and then pre 
vailed upon the insured to cancel the same and 
replace it in another company, that this is such 
a breach of trust almost amounting to fraud 
as would make it necessary for the broker to 
repay to the company the commission on the 
unearned premium, and this holding was made 
in the case of American Steam Boiler Co. vs. 
Anderson already referred to. 

Where, however, a policy is cancelled in ordi- 
nary course of business by either company or 
insured, and as is usually the case there is no 
specific agreement between the broker and the 
company, it would seem that the eventual hold 
ing will be that the broker must follow the for- 
tunes of the company and suffer a loss of com- 
mission so that his earnings will be only a 
percentage of the earnings of the company. 
This would seem to be the better ethical ruling 
and in line with the practice of the business 
The legal basis for it would be the fact of the 
cancellation clause in the policy. When, there- 
fore, a broker deducts his commission before 
peying the premium to the company, this would 
be only a conditional payment, and would al- 
ways be subject to the contingency that the 
policy would run through to its appointed end. 
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There is a spirit of 
mutual helpfulness 








among 
Continental agents 


Continental Casualty Company 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 
GENERAL OFFICES 
910 Michigan 


Avenue, Chicago 
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There is perhaps no 
A Little other class of business 
Opportunity which possesses as 


With a Big O much promise of under- 
writing success as gen- 
eral liability risks when applied upon 
such types as private residences, club 
houses, country clubs, hotels, country 
estates and sriall retail estabit'shiaent-. 
This productive field has been gen- 
erally overlooked. Doubtless the small- 
ness of the average premium has 
hindered its development. Possibly 
the companies have been inexcusably 
negligent in their failure to stimulate 
interest in it. Whatever has been the 
cause the fact remains that a rich in- 
surance field has not been properly 
cultivated, 

One notable exception to the rule 
seems to be the city of Boston, where 
general liability insurance upon pri- 
vate residences and apartments is al- 
most as popular as fire insurance, 
But, then, insurance is a reiigion in 
New England and perhaps it is unfair 
to intimate the comparison. 

This is an age of commercial mag- 
titude. American business men are 
rmpatient of the attempt to build large 
irom an accumulation of small units. 
Continual contemplation of the _ big 
idea is one of our national failings. 
We miss the importance of seemingly 
insignificant things so that our enter- 
vrises frequently lack solidity and per- 
manence. Ambition is truly an ad- 
mirable state of mind. It realizes 
progress and development. But as- 
suredly it can be achieved with the aid 
of small accomplishments. There is 
a cumulative value in constantly re- 
peated smal] successes that cannot be 
dismissed without serious attention. 
“Little by little” is the surest motto 
is we would build a structure that 
will last. 

Thus it is with general liability risks 
of the class to which reference has al- 
veady been made. The premiums, it is 
true, are small, but that very factor is 
cone of the favorable features. 

The opportunities of the field are 
by no means restricted to cities. The 
thoroughly aggressive small town or 
country agent will have no difficulty 
in finding prospects. After all it is 
not where the agent works but how 
he works that makes him either a suc- 
cessful insurance salesman or a failure. 

It is sincerely hoped that our agents 
will devote more of their attention to 
the solicitation of this class of busi- 
ness. Premium income from such a 
source is vitally necessary to the con- 
tinued welfare of the corporation. It 
will strengthen and stabilize the de- 
velopment of its business. And we 
firmly believe that when once the 
value of this hitherto unexploited 
branch of casualty insurance is fully 
appreciated our agents will materially 
benefit from their efforts.—The Gen- 
eral’s “Review.” 

* a * 
At least one North- 

Agent’s Chauffeur western Mutual 

Takes Life agent is fully 
the Plow alive to the possi- 
bilities in the rural 
districts this year. This agent has a 
man drive him through the farming sec- 
tion in an automobile, and while he 
talks insurance to the farmer, his driver, 
who is a farmer also, takes the plow, 
80 no one’ is losing time. If the applic- 
ant is too busy to go to’ town to be 
examined, the agent takes the doctor to 
the farm and during the examination 
takes the plow himself. 





Ready August 15 
The National Automobile Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company and the National 
Automobile Mutual Casualty Company, 
James Tracy Hill, manager, will be 
ready for operation about August 15. 





INSURING SEAMEN 





Details of the Plan Mr. Crowley Has 
in Charge Given Out in 
Washington 





The work cut out for John J. Crowley 
of the Travelers, as assistant to Direc- 
tor De Lannoy at Washington, in ar- 
ranging for insurance of crews on 
ships, is interesting in its details. 

Under the law, shipowners may 
take out insurance either with the 
bureau of war risk insurance or with 
insurance companies, in the latter case 
the terms of the policy to be satis- 
factory to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. ‘Companies, however’ are _ not 
likely to write much of this class of 
business. 

Owners of ships plying between 
American ports may also insure the 
officers and crew but are not required 
to do so. Owners of foreign bound 
¢hips must provide this insurance un- 
der penalty of a fine of $1,000 and an 
assessment of the amount of the insur- 
ance. 

The policies will provide for the pay- 
ment of the amount of one year’s earn- 
ings—in no case more than $5,000, or 
less than $1,590—for loss of life or 
permanent disability. During detention 
Ly the enemy, compensation must be 
paid at the rate of the earnings of the 
insured immediately preceding capture. 
For maiming, short of complete disabil- 
ity, losses will be paid at rates ranging 
irom 45 per cent. of a year’s earnings 
for an eye to 65 per cent. for an arm 
or leg. 

The plan evolved for carrying out 
the new work contemplates using vir- 
tually the same machinery which op- 
erates the insurance on hulls and 
cargoes; that is, the collectors of cus- 
toms in all ports of the United States 
will be agents of the bureau in receiv- 
ing applications for insurance and 
quoting rates fixed by the bureau in 
Washington with the approval of the 
secretary. In regard to the sailings 
from abroad to the United States 
American consuls will perform’ the 
same function. 

No claim agent or attorney under 
the law will be entitled to receive any 
compensation whatever for. services 
in the collection of claims against the 
bureau of war risk insurance for 
death, personal injury or detention, 
except in cases of proceedings before 
a United States district court in con- 
nection with disputed claims, when 
the judge will determine the amount 
of such compensation not to exceed 10 
per cent. of the amount recorded. 


THE AETNA’S BIG DRIVE 


New York Agency to Compete for Sub- 
stantial Pecuniary Allowance on 
New Line of Risks 


The Nev; York branch of the Aetna 
is pushing its business-getting cam- 
paign with intense vigor by offering its 
agents a bonus in addition to a trip 
to the home office during the ensuing 
vear. With a view to making it the 
greatest campaign in the history of the 
Aetna and its affiliated companies, the 
agents are asked to put all their energy 
‘n such lines as tourists, baggage, acci- 
Jent and health, burglary, physicians, 
surgeons hospital, dentist and drug- 
gist liability. Water damage insurance 
‘s also a feature having been created 
on account of the recently installed 
rirh pressure system in the city. The 
campaign is to be a contest between 
the New York office and the two largest 
producing general agencies or branch 
offices in the country, and some vigor- 
ous hustling will be done between now 
and the close cn October 31st next. 





During the first half of 1917 there 
were 302 versons killed by automobiles 
‘n New York City. This is forty-five in 
excess of the number killed in the 
first half of last year. ‘More than 
half of those killed in the entire State 
met their fate in this city. 








W. E. SMALL, President PETER EPES, Agency Mgr. E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders........$1,526,022.81 








The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 








THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
HEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTERS 





CHICAGO Resident Manager 
eran 55 JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON New York 
General Manager 
Liability, Accident, Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
Burglary, Boiler and 145 Milk St., Boston 


, Resident Managers 
Credit Insurance Established 1869. New England 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 








BUSINESS=BUILDERS 

————_—--DEVELOPING 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
BOSTON T. J. FALVEY, President 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 Write For Territory 


















The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 


Metropolitan Office—92 William Street 
Annual Statement, December 31, 1916 


SEE bccikevennongh Genababedinnaunencdsseaenedcewseebbosenteneee $13,788,795.23 

RAD covkconvesespouepevéscécoeevienseccosvtsonquasaeneeey 9,708,052.97 

GONE asctirscicciccovevovsoveceveuesreceseyeceeseesesespeeeste 1,000,000.00 

Surplus over, all Mabiltles. ......cccccsscccccccscccscscccccccs 3,080,742.26 

Losses paid to December 31, 1916...........csccsececceeceees 56,090,684.58 
This Company issues contracts as follows: Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, 
Health, and_ Disability Insurance; Burglary, Larceny, and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass 
Insurance, Liability Insurance—Employers, Public, Teams (Personal Injury and Property 
Damage), Automobile (Personal Injury, Property Damage and Collision), Physicians, 


Druggists, Owners and Landlords, Elevator, Workmen’s Compensation—Steam Boiler In- 
surance; Fly-Wheel Insurance. 
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The Columbian National Life 
OF BOSTON 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
A CHANGE may be necessary to realize your ambition 
Think a minute—then write 
WM. H. MASTIN FRANK D. LOMBAR 
SUPERINTENDENTS OF AGENCIES 
(West of the Mississippi). (East of the Mississippi). 


SYMES BUILDING 77 FRANKLIN STREET 
DENVER, COLO. BOSTON, MASS. 


DARL D. MAPES, Superintendent of Accident Agencies 
77 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


The service of a high grade Accident Department will also be offered so 
that you will not have to broker your Accident business to avoid violating 
your Life insurance contract. 

















PURELY MUTUAL THE CHARTERED 1857 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 


Insurance in Force, $1,505,464,984 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the 
new insurance issued. 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 
Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


Investigate Write GEO. E. COPELAND, 
before selecting your Supt. of Agencies, 
Company ; Milwaukee, Wis. 











In addition to the ordinary forms of life insurance 


THE EQUITABLE 


makes a specialty of the following: 


Insurance to protect business firms and corporations, under a corporate 
form of policy. 





Group Insurance, by which employers protect families of employes. 





A flexible contract, known as the Convertible Policy, which can be 
converted by the Insured into an Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 
or Endowment Policy. 





A Bond issued without medical examination giving the investor an income 
for his declining years. 


A new policy is offered under which the insurance 
is DOUBLED if death results from ACCIDENT. 
This policy also embodies the following advantages if 
the person whose life is insured becomes totally 
and permanently disabled: 


1. Thereafter the Equitable will carry the insurance 
—The Insured will have nothing further to pay. 


2. The Equitable will pay the Insured an annual income 
for life equal to one-tenth of the face of the policy. 


3. Upon the death of the Insured the full amount of the 
insurance will be paid to the Beneficiary (or double the 
amount if death is due to accident) without deduction on 
account of the income paid to the Insured while living. 


(See the policy for conditions and details.) 
For Agency Openings Address 


WILLIAM E. TAYLOR, 


Superintendent of Agencies 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















LIFE-INSGURANCE-AGENCY 





TELEPHONE ( CANAL 
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Jos. D. BOOKSTAVER 


76 William St., alee 230 Grand St. 
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WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that ycu are insured in the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,00c under the Company's Triple 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 


ANSWER: 


FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of the 
Policy, will be paid. 

SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 
face of the Policy, will be paid. 

THIRD, that in case of death from certain SPECIFIED accident, $15,000, or THREE 
TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 

BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disability Endorsement FURTHER guar- 


antees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury, the Company 
will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during such disability, but nor 
to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate of $25 PER 


WEEK throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? And why 
should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? The cost is low. 
Agents wanted in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont. Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Delaware, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Kansas, Missouri. An opportunity for Life Insurance Salesmen of ability, Address: 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Home Office, United Life Building - Concord, New Hampshire 
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San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 


U. S. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1916 $15,827,439.35 
Surplus, - + «+» «+ 5,460,745,.59 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871  3,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872  1,427,290.00 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 1904 1,051,543,00 


Liverpool 
mmo Fondon 
ano Globe 
Insurance Co. 


CIMICED 


Over $152,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 


HENRY W. EATON, Manager 

G. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Assoc. Deputy Mgr. 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 





NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 




















